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Ebents of the Geek. 


America has broken with Germany, and after a 
century of Continental isolation she is now on the verge 
of a choice which may make her a belligerent in this 
war. The rupture of diplomatic relations was announced 
to Congress on Saturday afternoon in a speech by Mr. 
Wilson, which, in spite of its brevity and its quiet tone, 
struck the note of decision. He recited the main pas- 
sages of the “ Sussex”’ incident, the German pledge to 
restrict submarine warfare, the hint that this pledge 
was contingent and temporary, and the firm refusal of 
America to take note of that limitation. To the new 
threat of unrestricted warfare America could make only 
one reply, and all diplomatic relations had been severed. 
Mr. Wilson went on to express the hope that the German 
Government will not do in fact what it has announced 
its intention of doing. He reminded it of the “ ancient 
friendship ’’ of the two peoples and its own solemn 
obligations. “Only actual overt acts can make me 
believe this even now.’”’ But “if American ships and 
American lives should, in fact, be sacrificed by their naval 
commanders,’’ Mr. Wilson intimated clearly that he 
would again come to Congress to ask for authority 
‘to use any !means that may be necessary for the 
protection of our seamen. I can do nothing less.”’ 

* * * 

THis message, in spite of its caution and its frank 
eluctance to engage in war, clearly means that the 
United States must go to war if the German threats 
pre translated into acts. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Wilson has the country solidly behind him. It does 
not want war, but it prefers war to acquiescence in 
ystematic piracy. The Senate has endorsed his 
leclaration by seventy-eight votes to five. The most 
ignificant aspect of this unanimity is that the organized 
bodies of German-Americans, their Press, and their 





leading spokesmen, have hastened to proclaim their 
American loyalty and to support the President’s policy. 
From German correspondents in the States come 
messages urging Berlin to make large concessions. The 
only dissent comes from Mr. Bryan and the extremer 
pacifists; but even their ranks are divided, and Mr. 
Henry Ford is eager to use his great factories for the 
building of submarines, which he promises to deliver 
at the express rate of 1,000 a day. Mr. Roosevelt, of 
course, exaggerates the prevailing feeling, and is 
anxious to lead a Division to France. Active military 
and naval preparations are being made; bridges and 
public works are guarded; women are organizing 
ambulances; and General Pershing and his Regulars 
have been recalled from Mexico. . 
* > * 


On the surface, at least, the German Government 
has shown no sign of modifying its attitude or yielding 
to Mr. Wilson’s preliminary demonstration. Its inten- 
tions, at all events for public purposes, are summed up 
in the phrase, “ there can be no turning back now,’’ used 
by Herr Helfferich, and similar language has been 
uttered by Count Tisza. It is impossible to learn what 
the mind of the sober portion of the German people 
really is at a moment when the military authorities have 
plainly overridden the civil government. The militarist 
press declares itself positively glad that it can deal at 
last with America as a declared enemy. Its reckoning 
is that the war will be ended long before the strength 
of America can tell. In spite of all this public truculence, 
however, it is significant that among the victims of the 
submarines during these first days’ operations there is 
no American vessel. The “ Housatonic,’ indeed, was 
sunk, but not without warning, and its crew was well 
treated. An American subject, a negro sailor, has been 
killed on board a sunk British vessel, but this is not 
regarded as a test case. This may be accident rather 
than caution, but it is a remarkable accident in view of 
the fact that nearly every other neutral has, during 
these days, lost several ships, including even one 
employed by the Belgian Relief Commission. On the 
other hard, the sabotage carried out by their crews, to 
render the interned German ships in the States useless, 
does suggest that the Navy Department 
expects war. 


German 
* * * 


Mr. Witson’s hope that other neutrals would adopt 
his attitude has not yet been fully realized. None of 
them have severed diplomatic relations with Germany, 
though some have entered a firm verbal protest. Brazil 
and Spain indicate that they may follow up their 
remonstrances by acts. Spain “ that her 
commerce and the lives of her sailors shall be respected. 
Brazil “ could not permit ’’ the closing of the high seas. 
The smaller neutrals are naturally cautious. Switzer- 
land is bound by her status of perpetual neutrality. 
Holland is in the most tragic case of all. She is already 
in dire want of some articles of food, and now sees 
herself in danger of being cut off from all overseas 
supplies. The Scandinavian Governments will probably 
enter a joint protest, but they are not likely to act, 
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From the political standpoint, the best that could happen 
now would be the entry of the stronger neutrals (were 
it only formal) into the war in America’s wake. The 
more the war becomes a struggle for public right, the 
more will the cruder claims of self-interest recede. 
Austria is not as yet included in the rupture, and 
Vienna apparently hopes to preserve her precarious 
footing at Washington. 

* 


Tue sinking of the Anchor liner, “ California,’’ on 
Wednesday morning may give Mr. Wilson his casus bell7. 
The “ California ’’ was a passenger liner of 9,000 tons. 
She was sunk without warning; and in this brutal way 
the American test of illegal submarine warfare was 
satisfied. The “ California’”’ was bound from New York 
to Glasgow, and although the boats were lowered imme- 
diately after the vessel was struck and there was no 
panic, forty-three persons are missing. Of these, 
thirteen were passengers—seven being women and four 
children. The only American citizen on board appears 
to have been saved. But the mere fact of sinking a 
passenger vessel without warning is an affront to 
America’s right of safe travel. It is needless to accen- 
tuate the horror of such a deed as forcing people to take 
refuge in an open boat in this weather. The people 
who would sink hospital ships would do anything. 
Average humanity and the German Government have 
nothing in common. 


~ x * 


TitL quite recently there was legitimate ground 
for complaint that news was withheld of the inroads made 
upon our transport by submarines. Now that this most 
formidable campaign has begun, it seems to have been 
decided to allow all reports to be published. The conse- 
quence is that we are little nearer a correct judgment 
on this vital matter. Unsifted and undated news is 
worse than no news, and if it is bad to take too optimistic 
a view of things, it is no better to feed ourselves on 
inflated accounts of the enemy’s achievement. If we 
can accept the reports made from day to day as roughly 
accurate accounts of the sinkings, we have now the 
material for forming a judgment as to the chances of 
the campaign living up to its promise. For, presumably, 
the submarines must have been at their posts when the 
campaign was announced, and the British counter- 
measures can hardly be expected to achieve their 
maximum effect at the outset. Hence we should expect 
the submarine successes to reach their maximum early, 
and this conclusion is reinforced by the military grounds 
for working against time. The figures reported for the 
tonnage sunk, bear an oddly uneven look. For the first 
seven days they were 8,180, 8,947, 3,143, 12,423, 6,819, 
35,420, and 20,398. These totals omit the smallest 
craft for which no tonnage can be given ; but the loss of 
such vessels must not be minimized. 


* * % 


CLEARLY, such a series is not as formidable as it was 
expected to be. And its comparative modesty cannot 
be wholly explained by the suggestion that the neutrals 
are holding back, since about 40 per cent. of the tonnage 
was neutral. The fact that only 55 per cent. was British 
is significant and encouraging, since it indicates that 
there are certain safe tactics which the Admiralty com- 
municates to our ships. The tonnage for a month at 


the present rate would only amount to 408,600 tons, a 
very considerable amount, but not equal to the total for 
December, and only slightly larger than the average for 
doubt that the 


the last three months. There is no 








Admiralty is giving serious attention to the subject, and 
the suggestion of inaugurating shipping lanes and 
convoys, put forward by Lord Curzon, is valuable. 
Theoretically these two expedients, developed ade- 
quately, could deal with the campaign if it keeps to the 
present lines. For the destroyer is the superior of the 
submarine when it is confined to limited areas, and by 
circumscribing the radius of action we at the same time 
render our task more easy of accomplishment. Still, the 
loss of so much as 400,000 tons per month is an extremely 
grave matter, though it is not the critical figure we 
were led to expect. 

. 


* * 


Tue idea of voluntary rationing is excellent, and 
there is no doubt of the answer to Lord Devonport’s 
appeal. But there is a dangerous simplicity about his 
standard. He explains that he has tried the standard 
on himself, and, at first sight, this might seem a con- 
vincing evidence of its fairness. But Lord Devonport 
happens to be a rich man, as well as an elderly one, and 
when he cuts down his consumption of the articles of food 
that are subject to the scale he can find plenty of 
nourishing substitutes. Poor people are in a different 
case. Bread forms a very much larger proportion of 
their total food, and if their consumption of bread is to 
be reduced it is obvious that they must be put in the 
way of obtaining satisfactory substitutes. In other 
words, when the State tells them to eat about half their 
usual quantity of bread it must also tell them what other 
kinds of food will take the place of bread, and see that 
these foods are made available. Many of the articles 
of food that the rich consume in place of bread and meat 
are out of the reach of the poor—eggs are a case in point. 
Others can be made available by organization. 


x 


WueEn the office of Food Controller was set up, it was 
announced that a committee of the Royal Society was 
engaged on an inquiry into this very question of food 
values, and when rationing in any form begins, use should 
be made of the researches of that committee. Education 
and organization, in fact, are essential, as everyone will 
recognize who knows how ignorant most people are of the 
value of different kinds of food, and what a difference 
there is between rich and poor in respect of the resources 
and opportunities of shopkeeping. It is to be hoped that 
the Food Controller will take action on these lines, or the 
health and strength of working-class families may be 
seriously impaired. A few simple facts can be taught, 
and the Department can help by encouraging the supply, 
and, if necessary, superintending the distribution, of alter- 
native foods. Moreover, for certain classes of workers, 
more liberal allowances of meat are essential. A miner’s 
work is not less exacting than a soldier's. 


THE evacuation of Grandcourt is like that of Vaux— 
an event of real significance. This is vastly different 
from the old manner of the enemy, and Grandcourt is 
the first instance of an admission of inferiority to 
the British. The trench raids advances 
have been wearing down the resistance of the 
Germans. They have had to give ground on an 
appreciable scale several and in 
the midst of raids at various points of the line, 
this tactical movement at Grandcourt has at length 
achieved complete success. Grandcourt was rendered 
untenable by the advance from two directions—east- 
ward from Beaucourt and northward from Courcelette 
and Thiepval. On Saturday night, on a front of three- 
quarters of a mile, the British advanced to a depth of 


and small 
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500 yards east of Beaucourt; and it was presumably 
this which forced the German hand, for the enemy made 
two counter-attacks at once, and four more on Sunday. 
Under cover of the last of these, it may be, the village 
was evacuated, for when, on Tuesday, the British 
advanced towards Grandcourt, they were able to occupy 
nearly 1,000 yards of trench without opposition. The 
following day we took possession of the village with the 
defensive works adjoining it. Such gains as these, even 
a few months back, were only obtained at a cost of 
violent fighting and heavy casualties. 

* * x 


Russia has had to bear the force of a considerable 
enemy offensive at Riga. On the Sereth things are at a 
standstill, and there is only small raiding activity on the 
rest of the front. South of Halicz the German troops 
struck over the snow, wearing white overalls; but they 
only secured a temporary advantage. At Riga, however, 
fighting on a different plane has been proceeding, and, 
thanks to the resolution and skill of Dimitrieff and 
Russky, the determined attacks of the enemy have been 
in vain. They have not yet, apparently, regained the 
ground won by the Russians in their attack last month. 
But the will to regain it was so firm, and the necessity 
so imperative, that Hindenburg has suffered a costly 


defeat. The plan not only regarded the regaining of 
ground. It looked to achieving tangible and obvious 


results, after patiently and skilfully accumulating a 
shock force and ample munitions. If we are right in our 
measure of this operation, we must conclude that Russia 
is again recovering, and will be ready to recoil when the 
terrain is suitable. 


% 


PARLIAMENT was opened by the King on Wednesday 
in a speech which declared, in firm and 
language, that his 
resolved to ‘‘ 


proper 
‘faithful and heroic Allies,’’ were 
secure the just demands for reparation and 
restitution in respect of the past and guarantees for 
the future,’’ and added that German threats of outrage 
on law and humanity could only steel their determina- 
tion. The accomplishment of this task would entail 
‘unsparing demands on the nation’s energies and 
resources.’’ The Prime Minister was absent from the 
following debate, and Mr. Law, as his deputy, made a 
very slight reply to Mr. Asquith’s interrogations as to 
the withdrawal of labor from agriculture, the fixing of 
prices for potatoes, wheat, and manures, and the 
replacing of the 


cargo ships 


Asquith’s chief 


destroyed by the 
submarines. Mr. 


applause of the 


points were his 
‘other great English-speaking Power ” 
in her dealings with German enormities, and his appeal 
for continued unity in the national spirit. 


* x i 


Tue Prime Minister made a speech at Carnarvon on 
Saturday. Lively and energetic in tone, it was slight 
in matter, and its chief point of significance was its 
repudiation of his colleague, Mr Long, who had fixed 
the fate of the German colonies. Mr. George, on the 
other hand, declared that the question must await the 
decision of the Imperial Conference, and that it must 
form part, of the general settlement. A second declara- 
tion was that Mr. Wilson’s phrase of “ peace without 
victory ” meant, not peace, but a “ rest’’ for the Central 
Powers. He made a rather unfortunate suggestion that 
the arrangement for transferring a portion of our railway 
stock to France had been made by the existing President 
of the Board of Trade instead of by his predecessor, 
Mr. Runciman, who conducted and concluded the 
negotiation. He also suggested that “ busybodies ’’ and 











“meddlers’’ had been interfering with Mr. Prothero 
in his bargaining with the farmers. The “ meddlers”’ 
were Mr. Prothero’s colleague, Lord Devonport, and the 
farmers themselves, who naturally wanted to know 
whether the prices fixed for their commodities were meant 
to keep them high or low. 


* * 


Ln ordinary times the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Indian services would have excited keen and 
general interest. As it is, it will certainly command a 
greater sympathy for such reforms as it recommends from 
the circumstances of the time. For the war, India’s 
help in it, and our sense of self-respect before a world 
that listens to our professions of principle have all 
combined to bring home even to the most conservative 
minds the necessity for opening the door in India rather 
wider, and this is the spirit of the Report. To some the 
Report will not seem to go very far. We learn from the 
dissentient minute of Mr. Abdur Rahim that Mr. 
Gokhale, the most distinguished of the Commissioners, 
whose death was a calamity to the whole Empire, would 
have desired more drastic reforms. But that it represents 
a real and substantial advance nobody can deny. In 
future at least a quarter of the posts in the I.C.S. are 
to be held by Indians, and in the other services, such as 
education, forestry, and police, India is to have a larger 
share. Certain real grievances about status are to be 
remedied. 

x * 

Tuts does not concede the traditional demand for 
simultaneous examinations in India and London. The 
demand is attractive, and the House of Commons on one 
occasion ratified it. But in recent years a certain mis- 
trust of competitive examinations as a final test has grown 
and spread in the whole world of education, and the 
reluctance to throw so responsible a service into its lap is 
not unintelligible. The qualities that make a good 
examinee do not necessarily make a good ruler or a good 
judge. 
there is no other method which is not open to greater 
objections. 
service which has its own atmosphere, for good as well as 
for evil. The case of an Indian candidate is not quite the 
same, and those who are anxious that India should take 
a far greater part in her own government will probably 
be just as glad that the men chosen for the 1.C.S. should 
be passed through a finer sieve than a paper examination, 
and that they are to be chosen by a limited competition 
among youths nominated by Education Committees. 


The case for competition at home is really that 


But the successful candidate passes into a 


* 7 x 


SomEeTHING of the same spirit is to be seen in the 
reforms proposed for competition at home. We are to 
go back to the former age limits (seventeen to nineteen) 
in order that we may send out to India men who 
are more fully steeped in Indian ideas and Indian 
history. It was thought a generation ago that if India 
and the Home Service recruited their men by one and 
the same competition, both Services would gain. In 
point of fact, lack of enterprise, or some other cause, 
made most men seek Home appointments, with the result 
that the men who went to India were often men who had 
thought little about India till their one year of proba 
tion. In future, the successful candidate will have three 
years’ probation, and he will spend it, not at an isolated 
college like the old Haileybury, but at one of the 


universities. The Commission seek to discourage 


cramming by making certain conditions about attendance 
at a secondary school, and by arranging the examination 
on the lines of college seholavships. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


ENTER AMERICA. 


Tue war, which has produced many exciting episodes, 
has now yielded two great events. The first was our 
own full The second is 
America’s advent as a World-Power, charged with a 


definite proposal for the future regulation of society. 


entry into Europeanism. 


The one completes the other. Our own gesture was 
Inheriting the policy of Cromwell, 


of William the Third, and of the Pitts, we were impelled 


mainly instinctive. 


to give it a modern interpretation. America’s action 


has a more original significance. The develop- 
ment of the campaign made her realize that 
the modern world was essentially one, with 
no room for neutrals in its wars or abstentionists 


in its counsels of peace. The war also brought home to 
her the fact that two opposed ideas contended with each 
She has decided to stand for the 


Her choice was one of necessity, 


other for mastery. 

idea that she favors. 
though the process by which it was reached revealed 
the essential power and directness of her President’s 
mind. It is 


no reflection on her policy to say 


that it was self-regarding. Between the two 
blockades she was continually being drawn in. 


We embarrassed her oversea trade; Germany outraged 
her liberties of travel. Her difficult and successful aim 
was to distinguish between these two injuries in our 
favor, and to keep an eye on the moralities of the war. 
So her first thought was to secure a peace of accom- 
modation. Having warned Germany that her sea- 
warfare was of the nature of piracy, she asked us, 
in. much _ gentler neutrals’ 


tones, to respect the 


general rights of user over the high seas. But 
all the while she asked herself whether it was not 


possible to bring the clash of these destructive forces 
Mr. Wilson 
He tried to find common 


to an end. To this purpose she labored. 
called for a dialogue on peace. 
ground for the belligerents by inviting them to a defini- 
tion of objects, and asking them in particular whether 
they were in earnest when they professed to be out for 
a defensive war. And while he pressed them for a 
disclosure, he commended to them his own conception 
of the Concert of Nations. The response was as eventful 
to America as to us. The Allies tendered a detailed and, 
on the whole, acceptable outline of policy in general 
harmony with the American idea of a better inter-State 
organization. Germany, affecting to yield in prin- 
ciple, refused a statement, and followed her refusal 
with a private threat of resort to unlimited piracy 
applied to alike.* The 
President then realized that the future of humanity 


neutrals and_belligerents 


was at stake, no less than that a German declaration of 
war on the world must bring America in. We can 
imagine no passage in history yielding a more complete 
vindication of the one action, or a deeper condemnation of 


the other. Its issue assigned him three capacities as a 


*This is clear from an important article in the “ New Republic’ 
of January 20th, usefully analyzed in the “ Westminster Gazette.’ 
The “ New Republic” is an undoubted organ of the President. 










representative man. 


Virtually, he continues the head- 
ship of the neutral Powers, whose interests are the 
ending of the war, and whose brief he will retain, 
whether his country comes in as a belligerent, or remains 
formally, though not in reality, a neutral. He is the 
exponent, and must in due time become the chief 
executant, of the one constructive idea which contem- 
porary statesmanship has produced. And he stands for 
the determining force in the physical struggle, and 
the winning force in the conflict of policies. 

The action of the United States may have no 
immediate issue in hostilities with Germany. But it is 
a sign of the approaching deliverance of the world from 


the body of death which is the war. America has 


? 


“come in.” To what event? To a conflict which now 
threatens the starvation of the greater part of Europe. 
Had the same territory been visited by a much smaller 
calamity—let us say by an earthquake whose shock 
extended from London to Petrograd—the European 
world, “ Hun’’ 


united in a common effort of succor and restoration. 


‘ 


and “anti-Hun,’’ would have been 
It is now torn in twain because its present visitation 
is moral as well as physical. It is a sundering of wills 
and tempers so complete as to shatter all the elements 
of the social order, and to threaten to convert the most 
fertile lands of Europe into a scene of actual desolation. 
In the main this society of nations was originally broken 
up by the attempt to introduce into it an Imperialism 
With the entry of 
America, the balance sets definitely to the side of 


which it had long outgrown. 


Democracy, and we may also look forward to a re- 
knitting, in time, and after a long period of exacerba- 
tion, of the broken ties of civilized living. Henceforward 
Western democracy is safe, and its ideas must definitely 
permeate the central and the Eastern European world. 
It is possible to argue that the work of rescue and 
guardianship might have been effected by the Allies 
alone. It is, indeed, just conceivable that the Entente 
can link up resources and organizing power soon 
enough and efficiently enough to realize the existing 
popular tradition of “ victory.’’ But though armies may 
triumph, “ nations in arms’ cannot. All must come out 
from such a warfare as this crippled and impoverished. 
But ideas are won and lost on earth no less than in 
Milton’s fable of the war between Heaven and Hell. 
In this moral encounter, America comes in with the 
necessary equipment for success. Unless Germany’s 
assumption is that by next June she will have cut off 
the world’s maritime commerce from these isles, and thus 
severed the main artery of the Entente, she must realize 
that she cannot win. She cannot fight America’s brains 
and money and numbers, and her force of centralized and 
organized industry, which stands out as the chief rival of 
the German Cartel. And she has nothing with which to 
meet America’s great reinforcement of the moral of the 
Allies. 

Still less can she resist the final impact of the 
American intervention, which is on the German people. 
America’s action must deeply color their view of the 
war. The two countries are bound by a thousand ties 
of relationship and intercourse. America is at once a 
lure to German democracy and a challenge to Prussian 
militarism. Therefore, while the German population 
might resist to desperation in a war a outrance, or fight 
on so long as the American scheme of a League of 
Nations appeared merely as an excursion in idealism, 
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we do not see them rushing to death or to famine in | 
order to defeat the Grey-Asquith-Wilson* offer of entry | 
into a fairly constituted European society. The 
American policy now presents itself to the world as the 
alternative to disintegration and ruin. The extreme 
policy of political extinction and economic encirclement 
for the German Confederation and its Allies still exists, 
we suppose, in the brains of those heartless theorists | 
whose minds, beset with the game of war, 
no concrete conception of the lives and 
men. But it has no military hopes behind it or | 
any substantial support in statesmanship. And the | 

| 


form 


of 


needs 


American intervention has killed it. The war has indeed 
entered, by Germany’s mad act, on a stage of peculiar 
desperation ; but its end is near. Devastation approaches, 





. . . . . * | 
a threat to every institution and society in Europe. But | 
deliverance is at hand, too. 
| 
THE LAST NEUTRAL. 

Tue material consequences of the conversion of the 


United States into a belligerent (if that should be the 
sequel to the rupture of diplomatic relations) have been 
anxiously discussed this week in every European country. 
We expect some advantages, chiefly economic and finan- 
cial, if the war ends, as Mr. Lloyd George promises that 
it shall end, this year. The Germans are presumably 
convinced that, on the same reckoning of a struggle 
limited in time, America’s intervention cannot injure 
them so certainly as the ruthless prosecution of the sub- 
marine war will help them. For either opinion it is easy 
to marshal cogent arguments, and there is probably this 
measure British and German 
reckoning, that neither side believes that the war can 
last long enough to make the potential military power of 
the States a decisive, or even aconsiderable, factor. Absurd 
as it seems, little Bulgaria counted for more, in this nar- 
row sense, by reason of her trained armies. It is as a 
political event that American intervention must have 
momentous effects. For good or for ill, it must involve 
a tremendous transformation. There will no longer be 
left in the world a single neutral Great Power, and 
the remaining neutral states are none of them powerful 
enough, and few of them secure enough, to play an 
appreciable part in the politics of the war and the settle- 
ment. The whole world will now be involved, as all 
Europe was in the Napoleonic wars. At the first glance 
this change is not all gain. We seem to have lost for 
the remainder of the war the balancing voice which had 
served hitherto as the chorus to our tragedy. How much 


of agreement between 


*See Mr. Asquith’s speech at Ladybank, which 

essential agreement between him and Mr. Wilson 
“The President (said Mr. Asquith) held out to his hearers the 
prospect of an era when the civilized nations of mankind, banded 
together for the purpose, will make it their joint and several duty 
authority, and if need be by their 


proclaimed an 





to repress by their united 

combined naval and military forces, any wanton or aggressive 
invasion of the peace of the world. It is a fine ideal, which must 
arouse all our sympathies. Speaking myself more than two years 
ago in the early months of the war, at Dublin, of the ends which 
we as a people ought to keep in view, taking as my text Mr 
Gladstone’s words that ‘the greatest triumph of our time would 
be the enthronement of the idea of public right as the governing 
Tdea of European politics,’ and asking what that meant, or what it 
ought to mean when translated into practice, 1 said, I believe 
with the general approval of my fellow-countrymen, what I am 
going to quote: ‘It means finally, or it ought to mean, perhaps by 
a slow and gradual process, the substitution for force, for the clash 
of competing ambition, for the groupings and alliances and a 
precarious equipoise, of a real European partnership, based on the 
recognition of equal right and established and enforced by a 
common will.’ I am not sure that there is any substantial differ 
ence between President Wilson’s ideal and the one which I thus 
endeavored to depict, except—and this I admit is a large step in 
advance—that he would blot out the geographical limitation of 
Europe, and associate the United States and indeed all civilized 
peoples in the same peace-preserving fraternity.” 





this chorus effected by voicing the impartial conscience 
of mankind we shall never fully know. One is tempted 
to think that it did little to restrain the enemy, but the 
ascendancy of his military party might, none the less, 
have been greater and its excesses wilder if this neutral 
voice had been silent. Up till last week it manifestly had 
an influence. In our own camp the wish to have a case 
which commands American approval was certainly opera- 
tive, and it made for a salutary moderation. Still 
greater were the services which we all expected from 
America at the settlement. Her influence, sympathetic 
to our policy and ideas, would moderate extremer claims ; 
her judgment would act as a court of reference against 
the excesses of successful foree—merely by mediating and 
acting as a channel of communication she might 
immensely shorten the war. This was much, but, above 
all, we reckoned on her neutrality as one of the essential 
conditions for the creation and the maintenance of a 
League of Nations. If no Power stood outside the two 
rival coalitions, by what miracle could they hope to make 
a common organization workable? 

The loss on all these counts (if the expected happens) 
will be more apparent than real. America, even if she 
comes promptly and whole-heartedly into the war, will 
not be what the other Great Powers are, the pillar of a 
permanent coalition. Even we were committed to this 
combination for ten years before the war broke out, and 
our mood and our calculations were governed by associa- 
tions and rivalries of comparatively long standing. It 
is unlikely that America will adhere to the Pact of 
London. It is certain that she will not adopt the Paris 
Resolutions. She will doubtless act with the Entente, 
but she will enter no “ entangling alliance.’ Her actions 
will not be governed, as even ours must largely be, by 
the sense that her future security may depend on her 
backing this or the other claim of this or the otber Ally 
to-day. She is no party to any war bargains that may 
have been struck successively with Russia, Italy, and 
Roumania. She has given no pledge about the Darda- 
nelles or the Adriatic. Indeed, if she comes in, whole- 
heartedly but uncommitted, her influence as a moderator 
at the settlement will be enhanced. She will have a 
voice in deciding when the struggle shall end, and on 
what terms it shall end. She will be (as she could not 
have been before) a party to the Treaty and a member 
of the Peace President and her 
Ambassadors will necessarily enter, from the moment 
that she becomes a belligerent, into relations with the 
Allied statesmen, more intimate, more confidential, and 
more influential than before. They will have a right to 
ask questions and express opinions. Mr. Wilson, who 
is, to our thinking, the most far-sighted and the strongest 
of the men who to-day lead civilized peoples, will 
inevitably acquire within our common camp the weight 
to which his character and ability entitle him. He held 
hitherto the position of a friendly, but still a detached, 
spectator. He will now be bound, openly and frankly, by 
the same supreme interest which holds us all. He will 
will the victory of the common cause, without willing a 


Congress. Her 


victory which would contradict or imperil the great 
principles which he and we have equally laid down. He 
will, therefore, be the opponent of a peace by mere dicta 
tion. The Germans knew, of course, that his reading of 
civilization was ours rather than theirs. But there will 
be reserves which, as we have said, will be in harmony 
with the better and more enduring purpose of our aims 
and polity. We must remember that America has only 
a moral and sympathetic concern in the Eastern questions 
which caused the war. She was not a guarantor of 
Belgian neutrality, nor can even her President ignore 
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the tremendous tradition of isolation which has stood in 
the way of American participation in the war. And we 
must allow something for the feelings of a population of 
mixed origin. We lost sight of these landmarks of 
Americanism when we discovered a contradiction between 
the President’s high doctrine of international duty, and 
his inaction in this war, and asked how we could rely on 
America’s guarantee of a League of Nations, if she sat 
aloof and indifferent in the catastrophe of the world? 

These criticisms were always, to our thinking, a 
little unfair. This war was so swift, and, in some 
respects, so accidental in its origin, the entry of some 
Powers was so automatic and of others so calculating, 
that America had reason to distinguish it from the kind 
of conflict which she foresaw as a possibility after the 
creation of a League of Nations. This war arose not in 
defiance of what Mr. Wilson has called ‘‘ the court of the 
whole world’s opinion,’ but largely because no such 
court existed. It is one thing to promise to act against 
a rebel who defies an organized world, and quite another 
to take a share in a conflict which is the culmination of 
a long anarchy. But events, however accidental, are 
forcing this war into the likeness of a struggle to create 
world order. Mr. Wilson had taught that neutrality, 
‘“‘any wilful disturbance of the peace of 
the world,”’ is a dereliction of duty. The Germans have 
been at pains to make neutrality a moral, nay, almost 
a physical, impossibility. Their deliberate defiance of 
the humanities which should rule between nations is 
now, for the second time, recruiting the ranks of their 
Belgium was not the only reason which 
brought us officially into the war, but it was the reason 
which decided our public opinion. America, if she comes 
in, will come in solely for a like reason, and in no sense 
for the pursuit of any national interest. Circumstances 
will have driven her to do to-day what she was prepared 
to do in the ordered world of the future. Her act will 
go far to make that ordered world. We do not yet 
assume that her participation is certain, but at the 
lowest the most hesitating sections of her public opinion 
will have been forced to realize in this dramatic moment 
that her isolation is ended. The opposition of the 
extremer Pacifists and the Conservatives to any pledge 
to back a League of Nations by force can hardly survive 
this object-lesson. If she acts once in this spirit, her 
realization of her ré/e in the world will necessarily be 
deepened. For two years Mr. Wilson has striven to 
educate the international mind of his fellow-citizens. 
Ife had worked miracles: his success was nearly, but not 
quite complete. This incident, we imagine, clinches his 
work. The Germans have done for him what might, 
without their unconscious aid, have cost him another year 
of propaganda. The League of Nations is made. It 
has lost its last neutral and gained its first champion. 
America will not come in to share the rancors and 
the hatreds, the appetites and the ambitions, of the 
war. She will come in to emphasize its character as a 
struggle to realize the idea of public right. 


where there is 


opponents. 





FORCED VOLUNTARISM. 


SELF-DECEPTION as to motives and intentions seems 
to be a by-product of war. This is illustrated in 
the process of asking people to perform voluntary 
actions while at the same time threatening to compel 
them if they fail to do so. “If,’”’ writes the ‘‘ Times,” “ any 





considerable section of the population fails to observe 


it (the self-rationing) voluntarily, it will be made com- 
pulsory. If they fail to subscribe to the War Loan, their 
money will be taken. If they do not respond to the call 
for National Service, they will be compelled.’’ Now this 
method possesses the virtues neither of voluntarism nor 
of compulsion. The voluntarism is a sham, the Govern- 
ment knows it to be such, and every clear-headed person 
also knows it. When Lord Derby introduced his volun- 
tary enlistment he was aware that it was only intended 
to usher in military conscription, and did not conceal his 
belief. It is difficult to suppose that Lord Devonport 
believes that any appreciable reduction in food consump- 
tion will attend his appeal. For is it likely that any con- 
siderable number of persons can be led to believe that 
they have been in the habit of eating more than is good 
for them? Whether Mr. Neville Chamberlain really 
supposes that the scheme he outlined on Tuesday for sud- 
denly remodelling the entire industry of the country 
can be performed by working on the private spirit of 
self-sacrifice may remain uncertain. But readers of Mr. 
George’s address will not be deceived about his motives 
and convictions. He tells us that one reason for making 
the first appeal “ voluntary ’’ was that he gave the Labor 
Party a pledge to this effect. That is to say, he bought 
the co-operation of Labor leaders in his new Ministry 
by promising not to introduce forthwith the system of 
industrial conscription they were solemnly pledged to 
oppose. But Mr. Henderson and Mr. Hodge must have 
known, as well as, or better than, Mr. George, when 
this compact was made, that voluntarism must fail, and 
that the object of the experiment was to save the face 
of Labor leaders and accustom the mind of the workers to 
the compulsion that was coming; while its sole effect was 
to postpone, and therefore injure, the compulsory 
measure when it came. This voluntary period was the 
price of the oil to smooth the path to “ forced labor.”” Mr. 
George makes only a perfunctory show of believing 
that voluntarism can give him what he wants, and bran- 
dishes the early menace of compulsion. “If you don’t 
volunteer, we'll make you,’’ was the dominant note of 
his speech. 

Now, Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s account of the 
voluntary scheme, as applied to men, makes it clear 
why it cannot succeed. Its failure will not attest any 
decline in the spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice which 
has led millions of men to hazard their lives for their 
country. When men left the factory, the mine, the field, 
the railway, to fight for their country, they knew, or 
thought they knew, that they were passing from a 
relatively unessential into an essential service. In 
thousands of cases it now turns out they were mistaken, 
and that they ought not to have been permitted or 
encouraged to enlist. But that was not their fault. 
This appeal of Mr. Chamberlain is of a totally different 
kind. The men invited to volunteer for industry will not 
know whether their present work is, or is not, the best 
that they can do. They will not know what is the 
alternative employment which may be prescribed for 
them. For, though they are themselves invited to 
suggest an alternative, they will have no guarantee, 
either that the alternative they might propose is a more 
essential occupation than their present, or, if it is, that 
it will be available. This complete uncertainty as to the 
work they may be put to do will in most cases be manifest 
from the fact that they possess no other skill or known 
trade. This is the 
essential character of modern industry with its high 
specialization. If, therefore, they are taken from their 
present work, most of them are aware that they must 
pass from skilled into unskilled work 
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to suppose that they will recognize this change, involving, 
as it must, all sorts of other hardships and sacrifices, to 
be an act of public service ? 

The more closely they inspect the conditions of this 
volunteering, the more suspicious they will become. 
Working men well know how helpless they are when put 
to a job that is not their own. What will be their 
feelings about the capacity of these reformed Employ- 
ment Exchanges, with the sub-commissioners and the 
local committees, to gauge the human merits and require- 
ments of each individual case? For, remember, that 
this is not work in which Employment Exchanges or 
anybody else have had experience. The new officials 
and the local authorities will themselves be unskilled and 
untrained workers in this most difficult and delicate 
task. It cannot be performed satisfactorily by any filling 
in of forms and sorting and classifying. It involves an 
amount of knowledge of the structure of trade upon the 
one hand, and of human aptitudes upon the other, which 
few of the hastily appointed officials are likely to possess. 
How then can it reasonably be expected that ordinary 
working men, or professional men, should commit their 
lives to these local officials and their committees? 

But, if any further proof were required that the 
voluntary experiment was destined to fail, it would be 
furnished by the offer of 25s. as the guaranteed minimum 
wage. Before the war this figure was correctly taken as 
the poverty line, that is to say, it barely sufficed to 
maintain an average family on a low level of subsistence. 
Now, last month the official figures showed an increase of 
working-class cost of living, all items taken into account, 
of 60 per cent. above the pre-war level. Since then prices 
have risen still higher. Therefore, to advertise a 
minimum wage of 25s. under present circumstances, as 
adequate to any class of labor, can only be interpreted 
as a definite deterrent to voluntary enlistment. 

One final consideration remains of vital importance 
to every responsible working man in all except the trades 
What guarantee has such a man 
that, when the war is over and his national service is no 
longer wanted, he will be able to return to his former 
employment? The business he has left will be damaged 
by his leaving it. Many industries will, admittedly, be 
shrunk, many weaker businesses extinguished, by the 
pressure of this policy. When the worker is free to return 
with his necessarily damaged skill to his old job, will he 
find it there waiting for him? How can it be expected 
that a workman, weighing his duty to his family against 
the presentation of this doubtful duty towards his 
country, will readily hand over the ordering of his life 
to the sub-commissioner and the Employment Exchange? 

We fully recognize the urgent need of economizing 
to the utmost the labor resources of the country and of 
securing as much labor as is available for the industries 
of fundamental importance. But this is not the way to 
get it. It may not, indeed, be possible to get it now by 
any available method. Mr. George tells us that we want 
more miners, more labor for the loading and unloading 
of ships, for building work, and for the land. Why? 
Because he and his colleagues, during the course of the 
war, have encouraged the depletion of these essential 
industries in order to pour into the Army and munitions 
men whom now, too late, we recognize to be more 
urgently wanted in the trades they abandoned. Over and 
over again, he was warned of the folly of this depart- 
mental handling of the national resources. The system 
is still operative. The Army is still removing sturdy 
agriculturists to be replaced by weedy townsmen or 
women at a time when every farm-hand is probably worth 
three times any value he possesses as a_ potential 
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soldier. This method has 
damage in some of our trades. This 
cannot be repaired by setting untrained officials 
to tamper with the delicate springs of our industrial 
system, and to disturb the confidence of every employer 
and every employee in his business arrangements. 
Granting, as we do, that the national emergency, into 
which we have been permitted to drift by an unseeing 
Government, demands a drastic policy by which the 
labor spent in providing luxuries and comforts for our 
population can be applied to work of national import- 
ance, that policy is properly directed along the 
channels of a sound and courageous national finance. 
By seizing the incomes at present available for expendi- 
ture upon the unnecessaries of life, the three great 
demands, which are now urged upon our people as 
separate patriotic services, can simultaneously be secured 
by a single mode of compulsion, the equity and the 
utility of which cannot be gainsaid. Take for the State 
by taxation and forced loan all surplus incomes, you 
compel all families to put themselves on rations, you 
release all labor from luxury or unnecessary trades to 
find employment in the necessary trades which invite 
their entrance, and you furnish the Treasury with the 
maximum amount of real money which the country 
contains. If it be the case that tardiness in the applica- 
tion of this sound finance requires the assistance of 
specific methods of trade compulsion, it would be far 
better to prohibit the further sale of certain wasteful 


wrought 
essential 


irreparable 


articles, such as alcohol, tobacco, cinema-shows, 
jewelry, compensating the prohibited trades, than 


to engage in the impossible task of handling separately 
each unit of labor. The labor liberated from these 
prohibited trades would be far more competent to dis- 
cover for itself the national service it could best perform 
than would the 
incoherent plan. 


promoters and executants of this 





THE STARVATION WAR. 


THE new submarine blockade creates a new and critical 
situation for the Allies, though, as regards them, it is 
neither logically nor legally new. We cannot doubt that 
Germany has sunk all the Allied ships she could, and 
the restrictions which she now abandons are chiefly the 
And the reason that the enemy 
wants to wipe out the distinction between neutral and 
belligerent is that otherwise he is almost 
forbidden the use of mines. 
a host of submarines are now to take the water which 
have never seen the open seas before. 
probably a certain number of new submarines, and has 
made arrangements to turn them out steadily. But the 
chief feature of the sea-campaign is the use of the weapon 


interest of neutrals. 


entirely 
It is wrong to imagine that 


Germany has 


which of its nature cannot discriminate—mines, The 
other factor is the determination to sink 
without warning. While these considerations limit the 
situation to some extent, there is no exaggerating its 
gravity. Every neutral ship that is sunk is just as much 
an immediate loss to us as though it belonged to the 
Allies. 
and was therefore part of the machinery which supported 
us. And we are threatened with the complete with- 
drawal of the shipping of all European neutrals as soon 
as the risk of sinking is thought to be greater than the 


fresh 


It was available for the carriage of necessaries, 


prize which is offered for defying it. 
For this country the situation is new. In the 
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German Note the Foreign Secretary speaks of the Allied 
blockade as “ the starvation war, which in truth does not 
hit the fighting forces of its opponent, but forces women, 
children, the sick, and the old, to suffer for the Father- 
land’s sake grievous privations which are endangering 
the people’s strength.” With one significant exception, 
this statement is just. It is, of course, untrue that the 
blockade does not hit the fighting forces. For if the fight- 
ing forces have enough food, they have it only at the 


expense of the “ women, children, the sick, and the old.” 


This is the inexorable logic of modern war, and the 
world’s future depends upon an adequate appreciation of 
the fact. As early as the beginning of 1915, Lord 
Grey pointed out that the distinction between the civilian 
population and the armed force of Germany had disap- 
peared. But this does not completely fathom the 
implications of conscription as applied in contemporary 
and future wars. It is merely the first step. After the 
distinction between civilian and non-combatant is swept 
away, it is restored again, but to the disadvantage of the 
civilian. Thus, the actual process of war follows a curve. 
At first there are civilians and combatants, the former 
enjoying complete freedom of action and unlimited diet, 
the latter rationed and rigidly disciplined. The second 
step sweeps away the distinction as to rations; civilian 
and combatant are both on restricted diet, though it by 
no means follows that they share alike. A third step, and 
the distinction as to freedom of action goes; civilian and 
combatant are each under discipline. Patriotic auxiliary 
Service Acts come into force, and the civilian must be 
placed under that “ rigid regimentation ”’ without which, 
in the words of the German Act, “ the maximum effect ’’ 
cannot be achieved. The fourth step sees the civilian 
going under. The soldier must have full rations as long 
as possible, and hence measures are introduced which 
filch the people’s food, sacrifice the children, women, the 
old, and the infirm.. Such measures, according to the 
statement of the German Foreign Secretary, are already 
in force in the country of the enemy, and he consequently 
feels himself justified in taking steps to bring the Allies 
to the same condition. 
This, we suggest, is the inexorable course of modern 
We do not wish to assimilate the German 
submarine campaign to the British blockade. The 
latter, however vigorous it may be, depends upon legal 
sanctions. The submarine campaign can only be 
defended upon the contention that it is necessary to sink 
all ships. The ‘“‘ necessity ’’ clause in the Declaration 
of London only allowed a belligerent to sink a prize when 
it could not be taken into port safely, and after the 
safety of the crew had been provided for. No body of 
statesmen could have framed a law which would sanction 
the murder of anyone found upon a ship, under whatever 
flag, in certain areas. But it is perhaps as well that the 
world should realize that modern war which lays an 
unprecedented burden upon all the youth and strength 
of the belligerents and then proceeds, little by little, to 
sacrifice the ‘‘ idle mouths,’’ at length issues in a total 
ignoring of the difference between neutral and 
belligerent. There is as little tolerance in the logic of 
war for neutrals as for non-combatants of the belligerent 
nations. Thus, the Hague Conventions were an 
irrelevancy in a world committed to conscription. Their 
application was clear in the old gladiatorial wars, when 
nations had the idea that a struggle of samples could 
decide moral issues. In actual fact they can only be 
decided morally, that is, by rational deliberation, or 
madly; and the idea of war has developed inevitably 
from the eighteenth century until to-day. 
The present war has seen the final implications of 


war. 











war. It is almost trite now to point out that any given 
nation may be regarded as a fixed total of work-units 
with a fixed minimum of these units necessary for mere 
life services. Though we may never correctly integrate 
these factors, it is clear that there is a limited total, 
and it is also clear that the total may be applied in 
various ways. The problem of modern war is to discover 
the minimum necessary for life services, and to devote 
the maximum possible to direct war purposes. The war 
at present is revolving about that point; and the enemy 
so far has gone to greater lengths than the Allies in his 
search of victory. His lines are, in effect, supported by 
the privations of his people. They are held in position 
by food and by liberty sacrificed to keep them there. 
If he were to withdraw a million men from the front, 
his transport could be reorganized, there would be fats 
and rubber, nitrates and carbolic for the ordinary 
services which preserve the being of the State in time 
of peace. If he had withdrawn these men a year ago, it 
is probable that there would be no starvation. He 
would have had, at worst, a multitude of hands and 
minds for the manufacture of ‘ substitutes ”’ 
which some day may be the staples of subsistence. But 
there would have been no more war. That is the precise 
problem. The enemy cannot possibly preserve the 
semblance of victory without utilizing in his war- 
machine just those units which represent the difference 
between sufficiency and penury. And sooner or later all 
the belligerents must come to the same critical dilemma. 
The enemy at present is staking all on bringing us to 
the state of his own people before we can deal him 
any critical military blow, and the next three or four 
months may present to us the problem in a reduced form 
which he has already been forced to meet. 

But we must realize that though the present war 
has at length come to this point, future wars will assume 
it. Unless we are intent upon arranging an inter- 
national system which will put an end to war, militarists 
will begin at once to study the question of the marginal 
element. They will assume for the actual fighting line 
a larger army than is there at this moment; and they 
will put all their thought into rendering the sick, the 
old, the women, and the babies less of a handicap and 
more of a help. The lines, in effect, will stand upon the 
women and the babies, just as already, in the enemy 
countries, they stand upon sickness made more wretched, 
weakness more infirm, and on the fading lives of weakly 
children. 
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A Dondon Hiarp. 


Lonpon, Frinpay. 


Tue Prime Minister will make a great mistake unless 
he re-establishes his constitutional relationship with the 
House of Commons. The disapproval of his absence 
from the debate on the Address was strong and universal 
—Liberals, Tories, Labor men all shared and expressed 
it—and it was thought to be disrespectful to the King 
and to Parliament. No engagement was alleged; and 
the late suggestion. of urgent work on the submarine 
menace will not do at all, for the communiqué in the 
‘Times ’’ was that the Prime Minister would take no 
part in the debate on the Address. The experiment did 
not succeed. Mr. George’s substitute proved quite inade- 
quate: Mr. Asquith put the most pointed questions on 
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administration, and Mr. Law was unable to answer any 
of them. Unless the House of Commons has become the 
worm that will not turn, this evasion of criticism can- 
not continue. The Commons have the power and the 
constitutional right to recall the Prime Minister to its 
counsels ; and they will exercise it, the more so if they 
suspect a plan to substitute bureaucracy tempered with 
Nor 
will the plea of want of time avail in the case of the 

Has 
Seven 


demagogy for democracy based on Parliament. 


Pilgrim to Rome and the Joy-rider of Carnarvon. 
Mr. George heard of the ‘‘ Great Commoner’ 
am not that the the 
Years’ War suffered while Pitt led the Commons and the 
iation to the highest pitch of patriotic enthusiasm and 


aware administration of 


kept them there. 


But there is another reason why, willy-nilly, Mr. 


George will have to go back to the Commons. He will soon 
realize that the House must be led, and that in his absence 
it will virtually be led by Mr. Asquith. The ex-Premier’s 
speech on the Address, like the speech at Ladybank, 
“The Prime Minister 
’ said a Parliamentary 


made a very great impression. 

has crossed the floor of the House,’ 
wit. The nation must be spoken to, not driven, the 
speech must come from the centre of its political force, 
and the communication must be on a graver and a loftier 
note than the light parleying of Carnarvon. One would 
not lightly accuse the Prime Minister of want of 
imagination. Yet he has completely missed the chance 


offered him by the American intervention. 
Here, again he has been contrasted sharply with Mr. 


Asquith. 
greatest pleasure at Washington; without excess, it was 


The Ladybank speech was received with the 
warmly and sympathetically phrased, and adequate to 
the occasion. These comparisons are inevitable now that 
the new Governmental system or no-system is on its trial. 


Many 
the old ordering of the 


There is as yet little root-and-branch criticism. 
had come to recognize that 
Cabinet 


experienced member of it to me. 


must go. “It is not a good system,”’ said an 
Time, he thought, was 
lost in the mechanical recital of departmental work—such 
as the reports of the Foreign Secretary—and the ensuing 
and to fade into 
could 


keep this discursive tendency in hand, sometimes not. It 


debates were apt to be loose, away 


inconclusiveness. Mr. Asquith sometimes 
was doubtful whether even Gladstone really made the 
Cabinet a good organ for supervising the business of 
But it is one thing to reform our Grand 
Committee of Parliament, or adapt it to the emergency 


Government. 


of a great war; another to destroy it and substitute a 
dictatorship. If this is the path, it must be retraced. 


The country will have no government outside Parliament. 


Ir is also clear that some regulating and supervising 
element must be introduced into Ministerial policy, and 
a check administered to the tendency of the departments 
either to go off half-cock or to fire into each other. 
at Mr. 


able man and a singularly honest intellect, and his speech 


Look 


Prothero’s statement last night. He is a very 


was a confession of a lost cause. He is trying to keep the 
lands of Britain in tillage. The War Office strips them 
the Food Controller the 
economic stimulant of good prices. The same dilemma 


bare of men; keeps down 
applies to the replenishing of the mercantile marine. 
The Army takes the engineers, the shipyards cannot 
get them back. 


Army, and another one for getting thousands out. 


You are to have a policy of all-in-to-the- 


You 








are to keep prices up for the farmer and down for the con- 
The Government flounders in this chaos of mind, 
and yet expects the nation to spring to its word of 
command, which seems, indeed, to be a fine mixture of 
“Eyes Right!’’ and “ Eyes Left!’ packed into one 
breathless incoherence. 


sumer. 


As yet the full meaning of Mr. Wilson’s interven- 
tion is hardly grasped here, or its decisive bearing on 
But it has made men realize at last what a 
force of personality resides in him. As Mr. Lippmann 
the President has _ seized 
movement in America, snatched it from Bryan’s senti- 
mentalism, intellectualized it, interpreted it to itself, 
and given it work to do. 
might have happened here had we been able to make a 


the war. 


suggests, the progressive 


This movement suggests what 


single personality, say, of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Webb, 
adding a quantum of moral power and a pinch of academic 
mentality, and fuse them into a single force of progress. 
His limiting quality seems to be coldness, which impedes 
the flow of his speech, giving it a much less exhilarating 


play and a stiffer movement than Mr. George’s. 
Thus American Liberalism comes into action. It is 


God’s own mercy that it has emerged at this hour, and 
that the madness of Germany has given it the prestige 
How 
American character will develop under the strain of war, 


and the power to help the settlement of the war. 


and how far the President's restraint of temper will 
Some think 
that the nation’s high combative spirit will carry it far, 


affect it, are questions on which men differ. 


and even range it ultimately with the most drastic views 
But that is not the usual 
America will probably be a tempering element in the war, 
and will aim at a moderate and an early peace. Her 
commitments are not those of a European Power; she 


of the settlement. view. 


wants no territory, and she claims none, and the point to 
which she strives is the League of Peace. Is not that the 


end of our journey too? 


Tue War Loan seems to be doing well, but it would 

be doing a good deal better had the Government shown a 
little more tact in presenting it. Was it really necessary 
to start it and ‘‘ National Service’’ together, and force 
every manufacturer or trader to do a sum in mental 
division between what he could spare for the Loan and 
what he must put by to provide against the collapse or 
the reduction of his business? Or to make a simultaneous 
There are other 
One of them is 


demand for loan and income tax? 

unfathomable ways of our Supermen. 
to preach economy to everybody else’s household, and to 
practise unbounded profusion in their own. The new 
Government would have a stronger moral hold on the 
than it checked its reckless 
I have been reckoning the 
Counting 


country possesses if it 
multiplication of offices. 
number of direct Ministerial appointments. 
the Royal household, the new Ministry consists of 
What with their dependents, 


secretaries, secretaries of secretaries, publicity depart- 


seventy-nine persons! 


ments, and the rest, they must beat even the German 
example of a tax-swallowing and energy-wasting bureau- 
The “ Daily Mail’s’’ 

vain if for one parasite that is 


cracy. purifying exercises are 


“ 


combed out’’ two or 


‘ 


three are “‘ combed in.’’ 


Here is rather a cheerful view of what democratic 
Russia is doing, which I set in contrast with the darker 
view of her life and destiny. It is written by a very 
distinguished Russian :— 
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“T really wish that England had had during the 
present war a movement, coming from the nation itself 
—not from its Government—as important in bulk and 
spirit as the two unions, of the Zemstvos and the towns, 
or like the Russian co-operative movement, with its 
12,000,000 members, grown in a couple of years, as it 
has grown in Russia. 

“T wish you knew here what are these two immense 
unions which distribute all over Russia all the wounded 
(more than three millions), nurse them, supply the 
battle lines of the Army with all sorts of things— 
food, clothing, drugs, bath-trains, &c.—all that created 
by men invested legally with no powers whatever from 
the State, and opposed everywhere—except in the Army 
—by the bureaucracy (the military commanders never 
cease to support them, and to express their gratitude) ; 
all that sprung up ad hoc to answer this or that demand 
of this or that commander of a regiment, a division, a 
corps; and establishing a striking, mutual confidence 
between the Army and the nation.” 





A WAYFARE®. 





Hite and Wetters. 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME.—III. 


We have now sketched tentatively a programme for the 
reform of elementary education. It remains to consider 
Our concern hitherto 
has been to provide for the average boy and girl. We 
suggested the immediate addition of another year 
(thirteen-fourteen) to the period of full-time compulsory 
education, the improvement of elementary schools so 
that middle-class working-class children 
frequent them on an equal footing, and the extension of 


secondary and higher education. 


and will 
the average child’s education in part-time continuation 
Some authorities 
propose that only six hours’ attendance should be com- 
pulsory at these continuation schools; the German 
the Workers’ Educational 
Association proposes twenty hours. We should strongly 


schools up to the age of eighteen. 


allowance is nine hours; 


support this last figure, or a near approach to 
it. The demand for vocational training at this 


stage can hardly be resisted, and if it is made the basis 
for the thorough teaching of some science related to the 
chosen calling of the adolescent, it may 
powerful mental stimulus. But time is required for the 
adequate teaching of English literature and history, for 
a modern language when the pupil has any taste for it, 
for science and for physical training. On the use of 
these years we must largely rely for raising the average 
level of intelligence and education. 

The full-time secondary school is intended for the 
more gifted children, and we should aim at reserving it 
for them. Classes which consist partly of quick children 
who really want to learn, and partly of the duller middle- 
class children who are sent to them only because 
convention requires it, will always be difficult to teach. 
The ideal is that no child who can pass a prescribed test 
of ability should be denied access to a secondary school, 
and also that the general progress of the children should 
not be hampered by the presence of paying pupils who 
fall below a reasonable standard of capacity and attain- 
ment. For this latter class there exist schools conducted 
for profit. The difficulty of providing for the more gifted 
children of poor parents is partly met at present by the 
existing system of free places and scholarships. This 
system is quite inadequate, and the pressure of the 
family’s needs results in the withdrawal from school of 
much the greater proportion of these children, before 
their secondary education is completed. 


become a 


Thus in 









January, 1914, the number of boys and girls attending 
secondary schools was in England 36,117, while the 
number between seventeen and eighteen was only 6,882. 
Many thousands of those who fell out by the way, must 
have done so chiefly because of their parents’ inability to 
maintain them. The loss to the nation from the failure 
to carry the mental training of these boys and girls a 
little further is incalculable, and it means that for the 
professions (including the teaching profession), the Civil 
Service, and the more scientific branches of industry, we 
are relying on a field of talent much smaller than is 
necessary. The bold course would be to make secondary 
education free, as elementary education is free. This may 
not be the most urgent of the many reforms before us, 
but short of this we shall not get the real highway of 
education at which we aim. Even so, we have not 
touched the problem of maintaining the poor but gifted 
child. A hundred and twenty years ago Thomas Paine 
proposed a system of maintenance-grants as the basis of 
a democratic programme of education. Until we have 
made it possible for every child.of good parts who really 
wishes to study, to attend a secondary school, we have 
not got “equality of opportunity.” The number of 
secondary schools ought to be largely increased; the 
splendid work of the best of them shows how greatly the 
average can be bettered ; the status of the teachers must 
be improved, and the number and value of scholarships 
raised. It is in our secondary schools that our inferiority 
to Germany is most marked. Our deficiency here gives us 
a middle-class which is relatively backward and ele- 
mentary in its mental development, and an employing 
and managing class less apt to grasp the place of 
organization, science, and exact work in industry. 

We confess ourselves reluctant to take up at this 
point the wearisome debate between the Modernists and 
the Classicists over the question of che curriculum. It 
is an unreal debate, for everyone knows that it is not the 
intrinsic value of the classics as a vehicle of education 
which maintains their present place in the curriculum, 
but their money value as a means of obtaining scholar- 
ships and as a test for entry to professional studies. 
Nearly everyone would agree that for most minds, 
modern languages, if they are studied (as they rarely 
are) with scholarly thoroughness, and linked up with 
the teaching of history, have a higher potential value 
for education than the perfunctory study of “ pass ’’ 
Greek. The transformation of the curriculum will 
follow as the younger Universities strengthen their 
position, and gradually influence the studies of the 
secondary school. Our chief concern is to protest 
against the lingering traditional tendency to divide the 
secondary school into two “ sides,’’ on one of which the 
educational aim is sunk in the pursuit of utilitarian 
subjects, while on the other the living contemporary 
world is ignored. Convention used to send most of the 
clever boys to the classical side, and the modern side 
was depressed by the assumption that it was intended 
only for the less gifted half of the school. That state 
of things is passing (though it still largely explains our 
deficient supply of expert chemists), but much might be 
done to make a prompt end of it. Both “ sides’’ must 
include some real discipline in physical science, apart 
from the specialized courses in science. In both the 
teaching of modern history ought to be greatly extended. 
That is a duty which the State owes to itself and its 
future citizens. In the new era of world-wide politics, 
every school (even the elementary school) ought to give 
some knowledge which will help the future voter (who 
will be of both sexes) to find his way not merely in 
domestic, but in international questions. On the 
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Continent (especially in France) the secondary curricu- 
lum usually includes some studies which serve as an 


introduction to speculative thinking. Some simple 
teaching of logic, or scientific method, of elementary 
economics, or of the theory of evolution, is not beyond 
the capacity of the more gifted boys and girls between 
sixteen and eighteen. 

The further problem of education beyond the 
secondary school turns, in England, mainly on the develop- 
ment of the younger Universities. By raising the 
standard of the secondary school, we shall relieve them of 
much of the elementary teaching with which they are 
still hampered, and that in its turn means that they will 
be able to devote theinselves with more freedom to post- 
graduate study and organized research. Their place in 
our national life is still pitiably small. In Scotland some 
7,700 students enter the Universities annually. In 
England, with more than seven times the population, 
the number of students who go up to a University 
institution of some kind is less than twice the Scottish 
figure—about 18,000, and even this total includes 
England is still the richer 
country. The figures measure, on the whole, the 
respective values which the two countries set on 
That is, perhaps, a rough and unfair 
The Scottish Universities (even before 
the creation of the Carnegie Trust) were well provided 
with bursaries, and living cost at them only a fraction 
of what it costs at Oxford and Cambridge. But the main 
fact in any comparison is that in Scotland there is a 
standard set by public demand, which has not been 
reached in England. One very rarely meets a minister 
in the Scottish Presbyterian Churches who is not a 
That is not the case in the English Noncon- 
formist Churches—though some are more exacting than 
Again, even in rural elementary schools in 
headmaster is usually a graduate, and so 
Every village thus has in its 
midst two or three or more men who have had a 
University education, and their influence permeates it, 


Agricultural Colleges. 


education. 


ceneralization. 


] + 
graduate. 


othe rs. 
Scotland, the 


often are the assistants. 


for they are not socially remote from its common life, 
as too often happens in England. Long tradition, and 
the more exacting standard which has resulted from it, 
explain the ambition and the self-sacrifice which fill the 
Scottish Universities with the sons of crofters, artisans, 
and small farmers. The immediate aim of English 
educational reformers should be to reach this Scottish 
level. The Churches might do something to enforce it. 
The normal colleges might be brought much more closely 
into touch with the younger Universities. The chief 
need is to extract from the State adequate financial 
support for these universities, and to make by means of 
much more numerous scholarships the happy state of 
things which exists in Scotland, when any student 
capable of profiting by University studies can secure the 
means of maintaining himself. 

This brief survey of our immediate educational 
problem has omitted many subjects on which it ought to 
have dwelt. We have not touched the religious question. 
It is important (to mention one omitted topic) to make 
provision outside the Universities for the studies of those 
who cannot attend them, but none the less wish to 
continue their education. For them the Workers’ 
Educational Association is doing magnificent work 
to-day, and some endowment from the State (which 
ought not to infringe its autonomy) would enable it to 
extend its usefulness. Public libraries, again, would 
gain by being placed under the Local Education 
Authority, a reform which would carry with it the 
abolition of the separate library rate. We have said too 
little about the esthetic side of education, and the use 





of the common schools to develop the child’s capacities 
for pleasure. For music especially, much more might be 
done. The whole financial basis of education requires 
reconsideration, and a much larger proportion (perhaps 
75 per cent.) of the cost ought to fall on the National 
Exchequer. This grant should be reduced where the 
teaching staff is inadequate or underpaid, where classes 
are too large, or where any part of its work (e.g., the 
medical side or the feeding of the children) is neglected. 
It should be increased where the school population is 
high and the rateable value low. It is probable that the 
general raising and equalization of our varying local 
standards of education could best be reached by adopting 
much larger educational areas—provinces instead of 
counties, each forming a complete educational system, 
with its university at its head. The first and 
chief step in all these reforms is to raise the 
status, to recruit the numbers, and to _ increase 
the pay of the teachers. Until we have made their 
profession an honored and well-remunerated branch 
of the national civil service, it is idle to talk of reform- 
ing the quality or increasing the quantity of our 
education. There is no lack of ideas among our educa- 
tional experts. There exists, indeed, a capable general 
staff which, even before the war, had worked out a 
programme of reform. 
twofold. 


The duty of public opinion is 
In the first place, it must, by insisting on the 
larger demands, combat the inevitable tendency to a 
mean and small-minded handling of a great problem. 
It must ask for a large increase in expenditure, and 
assure the Government that it will not murmur at the 


consequent increase of taxation. With another ten 
millions annually, some beginning of reform could be 
made—that is, the cost of two days of war. In 


the second place, an organized democratic opinion 
must be ready to oppose the demand of the com- 
mercial community for a narrowly utilitarian pro- 
gramme. It must insist that the child, even when he 
acquires ‘‘ useful’’ wealth-producing knowledge, shall 
not be treated as a tool. It must defend the right even 
of the poorest child, and especially of the poorest child, 
to an education which will stimulate all his human 
capacities, equalize his chances of physical development 
and health, open for him the avenues to recreative study, 
awaken his esthetic tastes, and help him as a citizen to 
meet his political problems with sanity and intellectual 
confidence. 


‘ 





THE SOUL IN WAR. 


IMPENDING doom and widespread misery affect the minds 
of men in opposite ways. Some they drive to 
extravagance of pleasure, urging them hurriedly to 
devour the enjoyments of life while it is theirs, for to- 
morrow they die. Under this cogent persuasion, no 
matter what prudence and Lord Devonport may 
threaten, we see the restaurants crowded, and dinner- 
tables as heavy with three courses as with six. We see 
the long queues waiting outside the merriest music-halls 
till neighboring shopkeepers prosecute for obstruction. 
The cinemas drink up wealth as a river, and amusement- 
taxes contribute their fraction of six millions a day; 
illustrated papers display alluring attitudes, recruits, 
cadets, and men on leave rush upon purchasable satis- 
faction, and the Bishop of London utters his voice in 
vain. 

There is nothing strange about it. In all times of 
disaster and sudden death the same thing has been 
observed. When plague was added to war in Athens, 
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the historian noticed that shamelessness of enjoyment 
rapidly increased. People saw that death took no 
account of behavior, and, realizing that life and posses- 
sions were theirs only for the day, clutched at pleasure 
as it flew, unrestrained by fear of God or law of man; 
for it was evident that the same fate befell the decent 
and the disreputable, and the great thing was to enjoy a 
little life before damnation came. Both plagues and 
wars have always been accompanied by similar outbursts 
of sensuality and natural recklessness. 

Others, again, are affected by a kind of mental and 
spiritual torpor. Intellect refuses to work ; imagination 
has so much thrown upon it that it goes on strike ; the 
soul lies paralyzed. It is a common case, especially 
among Englishmen, who possess an enviable faculty for 
putting up the shutters of the mind. We have known 
one of the best writers in England lose every intellectual 
quality after a few months of war, and take on the 
appearance of an empty house. The state is noticed by 
Mr. Neville Talbot in his little book called ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Religion at the Front ’’ (Macmillan) :— 

“War is a muddy business,”’ he says, “ encasing the 
body in dirt, and caking over the soul. It forms hard 
surfaces over the centres of sensitiveness. It is 
benumbing to spiritual faculties. That is Nature’s way 
of accommodation with war’s environment. To feel 
things much would literally be maddening.” 

He goes on to say that most of our men carry on callously, 
almost gaily, with mental and spiritual faculties, if 
possible, inactive. To this he attributes ‘‘ an invinci- 
bility, which is due in part to the fact that they do not 
think about or feel what is really going on. They 
are remarkably void of apprehension in every sense of 
the word.’’ This bluntness, callousness, or even gaiety 
is partly deliberate. As a sergeant said to one of the 
war correspondents, ‘‘ You know, sir, it doesn’t do to 
take this war seriously.’’ In the midst of it all, one 
dares not feel or imagine. During times of heavy loss, 
extreme danger, or threatening crisis, the only way is 
just to “ carry on’’—to do the next thing that has to be 
done, if it is only shaving, or lighting a fire, or cleaning 
a plate with sand and a tuft of grass. At least, the 
present writer has always found it so. Anything is 
good enough that will benumb the spiritual faculties and 
stifle apprehension in every sense of the word. The 
daily round, the common task, which is so far from 
furnishing all we ask of life, then becomes the preserva- 
tion of sanity, and it is only in sleepless minutes of the 
night or of leisure that the haunting realities return. 

There is yet another effect of war upon the soul, and it 
is the one with which Mr. Neville Talbot is professionally 
most concerned. For he himself is a ‘‘ padre,’’ “‘ sky- 
pilot,’’ ‘‘ devil-dodger,’’ or ‘‘ preliminary undertaker,”’ 
as the men would call him according to their taste or 
need. It is the religious effect, and he admits that few 
things are more difficult to gauge. Chaplains rank as 
officers, and between officers and the real feelings of their 
men an almost impenetrable barrier is set. It is almost 
as impenetrable as the barrier between the wounded in 
hospitals and the kind ladies who ask them pretty 
questions and hope they will soon be back at the front. 

Besides, as Mr. Talbot says, the answer that chaplains 
give as to the religious effect of war must not be loose or 
sentimental :— 

“There is a danger of that,’’ he writes. “The 
emotions aroused by the war may encourage sentimental 
verdicts. That may be the reason why a good many ideas 
which are current at home about religion at the front 
are a good distance removed from reality.’’ 

They are indeed far removed, as may be seen in our 
picture-shop windows, where the stickiest slush of the 
sentimental quagmire is exposed for the public at home 








to wallow in. The success of ready-made, hand-me- 
down pathos and supernatural fiction is one of the saddest 
products of war. We have all seen those gushing 
pictures of celestial vision ; we all remember those angels 
of Mons; we all know the teeming outgrowth of magic 
choke-weed, the astrologer’s West-end mysteries, the 
pitiful attempts to hold converse with the beloved dead, 
the success of Endor witches in calling up Cardinal 
Newman to sing ‘‘ Lead, kindly light,’’ ‘‘in a high- 
pitched tenor voice.’’ Let us pass such phantoms with- 
out even looking. 

But the genuinely spiritual padre at the front is 
faced with more solid obstacles. Mr. Talbot admits 
that there is not a great articulate revival of the 
Christian religion. There is religion about, he tells 
us, only, very often it is not Christian. It is natural 
religion—the expression of a craving for security. 
Nearly all races of the world use charms or amulets or 
fetish to protect from malignant spirits or from the evil 
eye or natural risks. With the same object, in the hour 
of approaching danger, men pray. Popular forms of 
religion in England have taught them to expect a special 
and personal protection in answer to prayer. If they 
come safe through a battle, they think the prayer is 
answered, and they can forget about religion till the next 
time that they have to seek for security. If they do not 
come safe, their friends are puzzled about the efficacy of 
prayer. ‘‘ Bill'did pray, and yet he had his head blowed 
off,’? was one of the spiritual perplexities set for Mr. 
Talbot to solve. It is the old difficulty of Job and his 
Comforters, the old error vf the copy-book maxim, ‘‘ Be 
good and you will be happy.” ‘‘ Doth Job fear God for 
nought?’’ asked sneering Satan, and what is the good 
of religion unless it secures a solid and tangible reward, 
or, at the very least, protects from harm? 

This natural expectation of reward for piety is 
encouraged by the ordinary and unhistoric acceptation 
of the Bible. As Mr. Talbot says, “‘ some of the Psalms, 
for instance, over-emphasize the connection between 
righteousness and immunity from misfortune.’’ He tells 
of a wounded soldier on the Somme who always kept the 
91st Psalm in his pocket, apparently as a sort of amulet. 
It is the inspiriting Psalm containing the verse, “‘ A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy 
right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee.’”?” When 
such promises are unfulfilled, faith in righteousness is 
shaken. ‘‘ Many,”’ to quote Mr. Talbot again, “‘ are 
immobilized by the dead weight of Biblical literalism.’’ 
If they free themselves of the weight, they run to crude 
persiflage, of which he quotes a fine instance in the coon- 
song ending with the line, ‘‘O Lord, if you can’t help 
me, don’t help that grizzly bear!’’ Nor, indeed, can 
we imagine Cromwell’s Ironsides chanting our popular 
soldier song, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting-a-ling-a- 
ling ?”’ 

On about the same level with the natural religion 
which craves for security, stands the ritual observance 
of forms and ceremonies. Such observance, we mean, as 
is religiously practised in the Russian and other 
Orthodox armies, when the holy Icons are carried round 
the line, or when, before a campaign, the soldiers crowd 
to kiss the glass over the face of some favorite picture 
in a church, or when the women kiss it after the army 
has gone, in the belief that the action will somehow keep 
their dear ones safe. For its universal grandeur and 
emotional symbolism, the service of the Mass invariably 
attracts soldiers in time of peril, even if they are not 
Catholics. Something of the same kind is the delight 
of our own men in shouting well-known hymns when the 
square is drawn up for church parade upon a hillside. 
““O God, our help in ages past,’’ ‘‘ Eternal Father, 
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strong to save,’’ ‘‘ Jesu, lover of my soul,’ ‘‘ The 
Church’s one foundation ’’—with what fervor they sing 
them, borne away upon the familiar swing and cadence 
of the tunes! 

It is not in religious observances and organizations 
that we can discover the inmost spirit at the front. Even 
Mr. Talbot, who still hopes so much from ‘‘ the living 
heart of the Church of England,’’ admits that these 
“have come to be looked upon as ends in themselves, 
whereas they are means to an end beyond themselves.”’ 
He recognizes the difficulty of maintaining any standard 
of conduct or spiritual life in war time :— 

_ “Despite all the easy things said in its praise,’’ he 
writes, “war is a great iniquity. It is, as others have 
said, hell. As an environment to the soul it is, for all 
the countervailing heroisms of men, a world of evil 
power let loose.”’ 

Amid that world of evil power we should seek the inmost 
spirit of our soldiers, not in religious or esthetic 
observances, still less in the sentimental affectations of 
our popular illustrators, but merely in the unconscious 
actions of daily heroism and endurance; in such deeds 
of the emancipated, and therefore the selfless, soul, as 
Tolstoy stored up for remembrance in 
“Master and Man’’; in the persistence which keeps 
them true to a vaguely apprehended ideal; and in the 
acts of generosity to the enemy, such as do really occur 
at the front, and bid us remember that while some of the 
most irreligious things said in the war have been said 
by clergymen, some of the most religious things have 
been done by soldiers. For even now, as always, it is 
not the evil but the goodness of mankind which is 
surprising. 


everlasting 





A YOUNG MAN’S WAR. 


Animats, we know, destroy their old ones lest they 
become a burden to the pack, and cast aside the 
enfeebled when they are like to form a handicap in life’s 
hard arbitrament of force; savages, too, our travellers 
have discovered, who of necessity count years a crime, 
and impotence an unpardonable sin. Youth kills to live, 
and children dutifully slay their life-givers that they 
may have life more abundantly. But civilization is the 
great up-setter of things, and it attacks social institutions 
with as remorseless a hand as it substitutes the mechani- 
cal for the spontaneous. In the days of Greek comedy, 
to compare small things with great, father-beating 
was a popular pastime, and the first count of debauchery 
in the normal Aristophanic indictment: but the modern 
law-breaker prefers to thrash his wife, or the wife may 
torture the child, if Sunday papers bear true testimony ; 
but fathers, on the whole, are immune—immune, too, 
from the savage right of sacrifice; for now it is the old 
who send the young to the grave, and the frail who send 
the strong to mutilation. Only for the sickly and the 
maimed is there a plentiful hope of life. 

Mr. Shaw once genially informed us that every man 
over forty was a scoundrel, and many of us who took 
the revolutionist’s aphorism with a tolerant smile may 
have been schooled by the chastisement of war to see the 
possibility of its wider application. For, after all, the 
attitude of the generation that made the war to the 
generation that is paying for it has not been marked 
in this country by sympathy of treatment or courtesy of 


language. ‘‘ This is a young man’s war,’’ Lord North 
cliffe cries as he eracks his many-thonged lash 


around the young of the writhing nations. The old men 
of the primitive tribe lost their claim to life when they 
became a drag upon the common body ; now youth, when 








it springs strong and rich in promise, suffers an equal 
fate. Rights vanish with the eighteenth year, and with 
rights dignity ; men are men no longer, but vermin to 
be combed out and game to be rounded up. 

Indeed, there seems to be an almost inconceivable 
inability of many old men to appreciate the emotions 
of the young. What, after all, have the ‘‘ under- 
forties’? seen? They have seen an honest voluntary 
effort, when the appeal was justly to the young, and 
when the young were honored and esteemed. But later 
they have seen conscription clamored for by the old, 
engineered by the old, administered by the old. They 
have seen old men, who may have sacrificed nothing, and 
may even have increased their prosperity in the war, 
sitting on Tribunals and breaking up the homes and 
loves and livelihood of the young. They may have seen 
their life-work tremble at the shock of war; then they, 
sole props, are ‘‘taken,’’ and their clients pass to 
another, to a large company that can manage to keep 
afloat, or to an elder rival, forty-five and safe. And yet 
‘* job-snatchers ’’ was the taunt that the old men threw 
at the young when they called for them. Younger men 
who have watched the Tribunals, and passed before them, 
may wonder who are the job-snatchers now. That is the 
kind of word that hurts. . 

But, it may be urged, this is war. The old men 
cannot help themselves, they would go if they were 
younger ; it is no light thing to lose a son, and the child- 
less father is but half aman. War is war, and inevitably 
claims the young and strong upon its altar. While it 
lasts, there is no other way. Let us be fair. The old 
men of the Tribunals faced as ugly a task as ever man 
approached. Our sympathy is due to them as much as 
to the young. 

All this is true, and yet no one can deny that there 
is a bitterness felt by the younger men of to-day. And 
that bitterness is not caused by the hard facts of the 
war, but by the treatment of facts. It is the child of 
tactlessness, the seed of stupidity. Stored deep in many 
a mind rankles the brutality of words and the stinging 
taunts hurled at all and stay-at-home 
journalists, who could never know the opinions and the 
positions of all the victims of their catholic and cate- 
gorical condemnation. The British people do not show 
resentment quickly, and the stress of the time bridles 
internal animosity. But those whose one thought has 
been to dig themselves in and to comb others out are 
scarcely honored by their victims. Silence there may 
me: there is certainly contempt. In war ugly and 
painful things must be done, but there is more than one 
way of doing them. 

Coupled with this so unnecessary bitterness of 
language has been an equal acerbity of action. What, 
for instance, is a just man to think of the country that 
conscripts the life and livelihood of Youth at a shilling a 
day, Age five guineas of interest 
for the loan of a hundred pounds? Youth might reason- 
ably argue that if Age is not prepared to lend its money 
at a nominal interest, life being spared, then Age is not 
worth fighting for. The British financing of the war 
may have exhibited a marvellous commercial reserve and 
an infinite resource of wealth. But the fact that the 
Government has always issued a combined appeal to 
patriotism and business instincts, instead of contrasting 
them, sheds a less brilliant light upon the national 
character than it does upon national thriftiness. And 
well may the five-guinea loyalty of the older generation 
strike harshly on the sensiblities of the younger. For 
what the old have borrowed the young must pay, and 
the debts of the fathers will be debited to the children, 
even unto the third and fourth generation. 
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much about the freedom and the spiritual joys that our 
sons are to inherit: less about their liabilities 

Another instance of the tactlessness of the immune 
in dealing with those liable to the ultimate sacrifice is to 
be found in a discussion attributed by the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ 
to the Hackney County Council. The councillors, seek- 
ing further wealth for the national cause, actually 
discussed the proposition that a special tax should be 
laid on men of military age who had obtained exemption 
from the Army. What does this mean? Simply that 
the old men who had escaped all the anxiety and nervous 
strain that accompanies the decision whether or not to 
enlist, medical examination, and appearance before one 
or more Tribunals, had in mind the creation of a special 
tax for men who had the supreme good fortune to be 
either physically useless or to be burdened with grievous 
Age is to 
call the tune, while Youth is not only to pipe but to pay 
the piper’s wages. What else is this but punishment of 
youth for youth’s sake? The assumption is that every- 
one under forty is lucky to be alive at all, however care- 
worn or frail he may be, and that he should pay special 
tribute for the boon of mere existence. 

And so it is easy for Youth, whose very essence is 
being scheduled as a scandal and a sin, to yield to an 
equivalent animosity, and to protest that, if vicarious 
sacrifice and prodigality with other men’s lives are 
offences as mortal as they seem, then hell will be full of 
old men and journalists. But this is an impossibly crude 
view to take of a world so rich in genuine love and 
courage and devotion. If Youth can be so amazingly 
enduring, so gay in its agony and so patient in its 
sacrifice, Age, too, must have a similar greatness, for 
Age has been Youth, and still is blood of its blood. The 
intolerance of the old is the lamentable product of war, 
whose swift blows while rousing the emotions, blunt the 
intellect and shatter the imagination. To put oneself 
in another man’s shoes, to use, in a word, the practical 
imagination, this is the basis of all right conduct in 
private and in public life. And this intellectual virtue, 
as the Greeks assessed it, is always the first spiritual 
casualty in a war. Strife calls out endurance and 
fortitude, initiative and cheerfulness, amid things bitter 
beyond words. But quietism, thatisthe father of charity, 
and imagination, that begets tolerance, these war dissi- 
pates and slays. In times of action, also, the strain of 
inactivity is perhaps more oppressive to many than the 
dangers and discomforts of doing. Only shallow men 
envy non-combatants: only wise men understand them. 
And so here is another challenge thrown down to Youth, 
that it should not only suffer and die, but imagine and 
forgive. In war some have no leisure to think, others 
so much that they can only feel, and cannot think at all. 
And Youth, understanding this, must pardon the seeming 
bitterness and cruelty of Age, and swear that never again 
shall war come to set race against race and generation 
against generation. 


financial and domestic cares and hardships. 





Welters to the Editor. 





RUSSIAN REFUGEES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Stn,—Wili you allow me to appeal through you to your 
readers for contributions to secure a final decision in the 
case of the four refugees seized from a Danish ship at Kirk- 
wall, and charged with making a false declaration to the 
Russian Consul in order to get a passport? According to 
the “ Times” report, February 2nd, the Lord Chief Justice 
found that the Danish ship, by virtue of an international 
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convention, was brought into Kirkwall to be searched for 
contraband of war. 

The Lord Chief Justice further said that the ship was 
brought into Kirkwall, because the captain preferred that 
course to a search on the high seas, because there was a 
danger from submarines. I do not know what evidence 
there was of this alleged preference of the captain, and it 
is not consistent with the former statement of the Lord 
Chief Justice that the ship was brought in by virtue of an 
international convention. Anyhow, the question—and a 
most serious one—is, if a ship, by virtue of an international 
convention, is compelled to depart from her ordinary trading 
route and put into one of our ports to be searched for 
contraband of war, does this entitle the Crown to take from 
under the neutral flag aliens charged with an offence under 
our law—an offence not even covered by our extradition 
treaties? It is so important that this principle should not 
be accepted as law that I hope the case may be carried to a 
higher court, and for this purpose I hope that some 
pecuniary assistance will be afforded by lovers of freedom. 

Shift the case to ourselves. Suppose we were neutrals, 
should we allow our ships, if deflected to the port of a 
belligerent for the purpose of visitation for contraband, to 
have persons charged with an offence against this belligerent, 
say, deserted on some political offence, to be taken out of 
our ship and brought to trial; if so, I must say Quam 
temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam.—Yours, &c., 


SHEFFIELD. 
Alderley Park, Chelford, Cheshire. 
February 4th, 1917. 


THE TCHECHO-SLOVAKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Allow me to correct a few statements made in an 
article about the Tchecho-Slovaks published in a recent issue 
of Tue Nation. The writer of the article asserts that “ the 
term Tchecho-Slovaks is comprehensive of two fairly distinct 
stocks of Northern Slavs, whose past histories and present 
destinies are in sharp contrast.” The Slovaks speak almost 
the same language as the Tchechs, and there is much less 
difference between them than between Scotch and English. 
They are ruthlessly Magyarized by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, who refuses them even elementary schools in their 
own language, and forces them to visit Magyar schools. No 
wonder they “appear to be a backward peasant race”’ at 
the first sight, but anyone who studied their plain, but 
beautiful, modes of life, full of interesting customs and 
tradition, their peaceful, lovable nature, their art, their 
music, must recognize that they are a neglected people, who, 
under a kind, guiding hand would develop into a prosperous, 
progressive nation. The adoption of Slovak technical terms 
of agriculture and organization of towns by the Magyars, 
proves that they were a civilized nation long before the 
advent of their oppressors into Hungary. The Tchechs were 
giving them a great help during the last twenty years, by 
sending through the Matice Skolska (a national institution, 
supported by voluntary contributions, for the upholding of 
schools for Tchech minorities in German parts of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, where they are refused to them by the 
German communities) Tchech teachers, often persecuted by 
the Hungarian Government, at their own expense. No 
wonder they desire a close political union with the Tchech 
nation in order to save themselves from Magyarization. 

Speaking about the Austro-Hungarian Slavs, your 
correspondent asserts that “the Poles, on the whole, were 
contented with their lot, though the sentiment of a united 
Poland lived in their hearts.”” This assertion sounds like 
an anachronism. If the sentiment of independence—what 
else is ‘(a united Poland” ?—lived in their hearts, how could 
they be contented with their lot? The desire of a united 
Poland makes them eo ipso irridentists. 

“The public programme of the Tchechs,’’ the writer 
continues, “and probably also their private wish, were to 
see a full recognition within the Austrian Empire of the 
ancient Kingdom of Bohemia. Professor Masaryk, who, 
before the war, stood for this Home-Rule tendency, is now 
the uncompromising advocate of independence, but there are 
no data to decide how far his countrymen have followed him 
in this change of policy.” It is correct that the Tchechs, 
before the war—not seeing any other issue—believed in the 
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possibility of an independence like that of Hungary in the 
frame of Austria. But their past history, of which the 
present claim of independence is only a logical outcome, and 
their persecution and unjust oppression during this war by 
the Austrian Government gave them a serious legon, which 
forces them to claim a complete independence outside 
Austria-Hungary. There is a great difference between a 
Home-Rule autonomy, as the Tchechs enjoyed it before the 
war, and a complete independence. Professor Masaryk 
always maintained that the Tchech autonomy is only a pay- 
meat towards the restitution of the national independence, 
like that of Hungary, which everybody in the country 
desired. The experience during the present war has forced 
him, like everybody else, to abandon Austria completely. 
There is no freedom of speech or Press in Bohemia, and 
the newspapers are obliged to publish—by order of the 
authorities—official comments on every political event as 
their own point of view. (The Allies’ reply to President 
Wilson was issued for publication by the Press Bureau in 
Prague, with an official comment fabricated in the “ Prager 
Zeitung,’’ whose publication was ordered to the Tchech news- 
papers. But the printers refused to print this official 
comment till the gendarmerie was called out and several 
arrests made.) The nation cannot say freely how far she 
follows Professor Masaryk in his change of policy, in face of 
the persecution and terrorism of the Austrian Government ; 
but are not the same terror and persecution—the imprison- 
ment and condemnation to death of the Tchech political and 
spiritual leaders, like Kramarz, Rasin, Choc, Klofac, 
Masaryk, Machar, and others, the voluntary surrender of 
Tchech regiments to Russia and Serbia, the numerous 
executions of civilians since the beginning of the war, the 
dissolution and suppression of the society Sokol and the 
society of Tchech teachers in Vienna, the confiscation of 
books relating to the Tchech national revival, prohibition 
of Tchech national music, and even the recent refusal of the 
club of Tchech deputies to support the Clam - Martiniz 
Cabinet—a proof sufficient enough of this change of policy 
of the Tchechs, and of their desire of independence outside 
Austria ? 

The article asserts, further, that the Tchechs have no 
substantial grievance in the schools. The Austrian statistics 
show what different treatment the Tchechs are experiencing 
from that of the Germans in the matter of education in 
Bohemia. For 2,467,724 Germans the Government maintains 
thirty-four secondary schools ; while 4,241,918 Tchechs have 
only thirty-nine schools of the same type, and are unable to 
get more. Another striking proof is the proportion of 
Ten millions of Germans in Austria have five 
universities (Vienna, Prague, Graz, Innsbruck, and Czerno- 
vitz); while almost nine millions of Tchechs and Slovaks 
(who have no university) have only one university, in Prague, 
and the Government has not only refused to establish a 
second one in Brno (Moravia), but quite recently suppressed 
a legacy of more than £50,000 of the late Archbishop Kohn 
for the establishment of a second Tchech university in 
Olmitz, in Moravia, under the pretext that the money is 
insufficient. This happened under the very Premiership of 
Count Clam-Martiniz, whom your correspondent believes to 
be strongly pro-Tchech in politics. 

The language question has always been very acute in 
Bohemia ; it always paralyzed the life of the country before 
the war. The Tchechs were very discontented, being obliged 
to fight for every silly railway-station inscription in the 
mixed territories, &c. 

The Manhood Suffrage Act of 1907, to which the article 
appeals as an argument for the assertion that the German 
hegemony died in Austria, has given to the Germans seventy 
more deputies than the Slavs should have, in proportion to 
the number of the population exceeding by ten millions the 
German population. The German hegemony did not die 
in Austria, but still lives, as the present political situation 
shows. The recent proposal to introduce the autonomy of 
Galicia and the creation of a southern Slav State (which 
would have weakened the position of the Tchechs in the 
Monarchy by leaving them 108 against 233 German seats in 
the Reichsrath), by application of the famous §14 (a kind 
of Imperial from the leader of the Pan 
Germans, Dr. Schoenerer, himself. No doubt, the German 
hegemony in Austria will exist as long as Austria exists. 
Germany is vitally interested in the existence not only of 


universities : 


Decree), came 








the German, but also of the Magyar hegemony, for as long 
as the Germans and Magyars are ruling in Austria-Hungary, 
she will use her Slav population as an instrument of 
aggression against the Entente. 

Your correspondent draws an analogy between Bohemia 
and Ireland. But as regards the geographical, ethno- 
graphical, as well as historical and present political situation, 
Bohemia has very few identical points with Ireland. 
Besides, the English rule in Ireland and the English con- 
stitution and political freedom can hardly be compared with 
the Austrian misrule in Bohemia and the Austrian con- 
stitution, which is a mere screen of absolutism, to which 
the Habsburgs resort every time it pleases them, as the 
unconstitutional closing of the Reichsrath at the beginning 
of the war indicates.—Yours, &c., 

J. Forman. 

Tchech Press Bureau, 231, Strand, W.C. 

[In describing Slovak as a language distinct from 
Tchech, in spite of its close affinity, we followed Dr. Seton- 
Watson, whose writings on the Slovaks are everywhere 
accepted as classical. (“ Racial Problems in Hungary,’ 
pp. 44 and 80.) There are three dialects of Slovak, but, since 
the middle of last century, the Slovaks have themselves 
adopted as their literary language their central dialect, and 
have resisted any assimilation of their speech to Tchech. 
The Slav world has several similar problems. Official Rus- 
sians will maintain that Ruthenian (Little Russian) is only 
a dialect of Russian. Many Tchechs took the same attitude 
towards Slovak, and disputed its claim to be a distinct lan- 
guage. We gather that Mr. Forman belongs to this school. 
There, clearly, would be a Slovak question, if the Slovaks 
were merged with the Tchechs in one kingdom. Mr. Forman, 
by insisting that Hungary is to blame for the relative back- 
wardness of the Slovaks, pays an indirect tribute to the 
better record of Austria in dealing with the Tchechs. 

Mr. Forman’s statistics of the secondary schools in 
3ohemia must be interpreted in the light of two facts: (1) 
that the whole Tchech scholastic movement is modern, while 
the German system is of long standing, and (2) that the 
Germans were, to some extent still are, like the Irish 
Protestants, the wealthier section of the population. We 
do not understand the University grievance. The Germans 
have only one University in Bohemia, and the Tchechs have 
also one. In a general comparison Mr. Forman should 
surely have mentioned tho two Polish, one Ruthenian, and 
one Croat University. 

The facts which Mr. Forman mentions prove grave dis- 
content during the war in Bohemia. Whether this discon- 
tent could be allayed by the grant of full autonomy within 
the framework of a reconstructed Austria is the question 
which we ask ourselves. There are no adequate data for 
an answer, but, clearly (as in Ireland), there will inevitably 
be more unrest and more repression in war-time than in 
time of peace. 

Mr. Forman has left our main argument untouched— 
that the unrest in Bohemia was usually the result chiefly 


of the racial disputes between the Tchech majority 
and the big German minority in Bohemia, and that 
autonomy offers better safeguards for the minority 


than independence could do. It is, no doubt, a fact that, 
under the Manhood Suffrage Act of 1907, the German 
minority has more seats than are strictly its due, and that 
some Slavs (especially the Ruthenians) are under-repre 
sented. None the less, the former German majority dis- 
appeared in 1907, and was deliberately abandoned. If the 
non-German races are united (which rarely happens) they 
can control the Reichsrath.—Ep., THe Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your article, the “Tchecho-Slovaks,” published 
in the number of January 22nd, you have discussed two 
questions, namely, the relation of the Tchechs and 
Slovaks to one another, and the relation of the Tchechs 
to Austria. In regard to the former, you say about the 
Tchechs and Slovaks that “in spite of their racial and 
linguistic affinity, the hyphen exaggerates their connection.”’ 
That the hyphen does not exaggerate the connection at all, 
I offer in evidence the enclosed article from the Slovak 
“Ludové Noviny,’”’ and the proclamation issued in 1848 by 
the Slovak leaders to the Tchechs, Moravians, and Slovaks. 
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With reference to the relation of the Tchechs to Austria, 
you write about the Tchechs: “Their most distinguished 
leader, Professor Masaryk, who before the war stood for 
this Home-Rule tendency, is now the uncompromising 
advocate of independence; but there are no data to decide 
how far his countrymen have followed him in this change 
of policy.” That the Tchech nation is revolting against 
Austria since the outbreak of war, I offer as proof the 
Austrian Premier’s resolution to the Club of Large Tchech 
Landowners. That resolution shows clearly also how 
“stoutly pro-Tchech in politics” is the new Austrian 
Premier, Count Clam-Martinitz.—yYours, Xc., 

STEPHEN Osusky. 

Paris. February 2nd, 1917. 


‘“NATIONAL SERVICE.”’ 
T'o the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Your recent article on “The Folly of Industrial 
Conscription ’’ seems to me to fall so far short of the level 
of thought which distinguishes your paper as a rule, that I 
ask leave to make a brief analysis of it. 

The writer’s case against ‘ Industrial Conscription ” 
may fairly be summarized under the three epithets which 
he himself suggests—wasteful, foolish, and cruel. “ Labor,”’ 
he says, “cannot be poured about like water. Applied to 
untried processes it is, for a long time to come, practically 
worthless.’’ Transference, “if it cannot be resisted, will 
be bitterly resented,’’ and as a result the workers “ will do 
little and do it badly.’’ Nevertheless, they are to be waste- 
fully remunerated at the full wage rate of the trade to which 
they are put, plus a subsistence allowance if away from 
home. Finally, the writer makes some dialectical play 
over the imaginary cases of printers converted into coal 
miners, &c. 

It would be easy to challenge many of these sweeping 
assertions, especially in the light of the experience of 
hundreds of munition factories. But my object is rather to 
point out that the whole of this argument, whatever its other 
merits or demerits, rests on the assumption that a voluntary 
appeal will fail. The writer admits the grave need for more 
labor “for services of national importance.’’ He further 
admits “that a certain, not inconsiderable, quantity of man- 
power is not at present employed to the best national 
advantage.” But an appeal to men between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty to state what work they are able and 
willing to undertake wil] fall, we are assured, on deaf ears. 
“Can any sane person believe that voluntary patriotism 
will induce men to consent to quit the work which 
is their present livelihood in order to enter another unknown 
employment?’’ To do this would be “ The Great Renuncia- 
tion,’ and all but ‘a few thousand restless or speculative 
men’’ will refuse. Apparently, in the judgment of the 
writer, they will act properly and patriotically in doing so. 

This surprising assertion entitles us to ask what is the 
writer’s own solution of an admitted problem? Is he satisfied 
to let our Armies dwindle and to allow the makers of lace 
and jewellery to continue in producing what he calls 
unnecessaries”? Here we reach the amazing climax of 
his article. “The best remedy is to remove either 
by tax or by forced loans the surplus income expended on 
luxuries. This would, by the normal decline of demand, 
set free numbers of men and women from the luxury trades 
who would then be available for voluntary employment in 
the essential trades’’ (the italics are mine). So it appears 
that we are to have a voluntary process after all, but that it 
is to be arrived at not by the simple and straightforward 
process of appealing to the patriotism of the worker, but by 
the tortuous, lengthy, uncertain, and comparatively brutal 
process of starving him out of his present employment! 
Could any argument be less convincing or any conclusion 
lamer ? 


“ 


The writer lays himself open to the suspicion that he 
will not look at Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme on its merits, 
because it does not follow his own particular method. But, 
after all, there is happily in this matter a large measure of 
common ground, 

1. We all wish to see every man’s energies diverted 
from useless to useful work. 

2. We all desire to avoid compulsory methods if we 
possibly can. 


But, do we really think so ill of the good sense and the 





patriotism of people at this stage in the war as to assume 
that an appeal for voluntary transference must fail if 
frankly made and with the maximum of elasticity and 
reasonable conditions in its practical working out, as regards 
both men and women? Surely not. I venture to hope that 
the influence and sympathy of your paper will be thrown 
with all its force on the side of making this latest voluntary 
effort a success. —Yours, &c., 
Joun N. Barran. 
House of Commons, February 7th, 1917. 


[Our argument was addressed neither to the principle of 
compulsion nor to that of voluntarism per se, but to the best 
economy of national resources under the actual circum- 
stances. The State is entitled, and may be required, to come 
in at some point in our economic system, in order to get the 
disposition of labor that is wanted. But it is surely better 
to adopt a single recognized mode of State compulsion 
than an extremely complicated and untried mode. Taxation 
is such a mode. Its primary object, of course, is to supply 
the Government with the money and goods required to fight 
the war. But, incidentally and necessarily, it would serve 
another purpose, viz., to reduce the consumption of unneces- 
saries, and so to liberate the labor which would then be 
absorbed in the essential industries. It is quite true that 
economic compulsion is applied. But it allows a considerable 
play of voluntarism by leaving the workers free to choose 
what essential trade they wish to enter, and it enlists their 
best services in these trades by applying the ordinary 
economic stimuli. Appeals to the patriotism of the workers 
will not produce the goods, because the circumstances of 
the appeal, as we point out this week, are unfavorable. Sir 
John Barran says this process is “ tortuous, lengthy, uncer- 
tain, and comparatively brutal.” Uncertain it could not be. 
Remove the money, and it cannot be spent. The effects must 
be simple and immediate, and would involve far less hard- 
ship than the wholesale, detailed compulsion which will 
replace the present voluntary experiment when it fails, as 
it must.—Ep., THe Nation. ] 


To, the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—If you will allow me, I shall be glad to add a 
few remarks to the excellent article in your last issue, on 
conscription of labor. In the early days of the war, I thought 
that something of the sort was possible and ought to be 
done, but I did not—then—know of the waste and hardship 
that it entailed. The Government, backed up, I fear, by 
unenlightened public opinion, wish to control everything 
and everybody, no matter how impossible the task. Their 
methods are simply deplorable, and the resuits are ruinous 
waste of money, accompanied by serious reduction of output. 
They have started or supported huge munition factories all 
over the country, without ever having calculated where they 
could get their men or material from. The result is that 
they are starving well-conducted firms, manufacturing muni- 
tions at the Government’s request, of both labor and mate- 
rial. Men are removed by orders received from central 
officials, who have no knowledge of what they are doing. 
Men are removed from private firms doing far more important 
work in every way and under better conditions than they 
find at establishments to which they are despatched. Men 
who received good wages and earned them, are sent to 
places where they receive extravagant wages, with no chance 
of earning them. Organizations for the manufacture of 
munitions, elaborated with the greatest pains and enthu- 
siasm all over the country, are paralyzed. Girls have been 
dismissed, probably in tens of thousands, for want of work 
and material, whilst the machines and equipment are 
standing idle. 

There is distinct limit to the possibilities of National 
Service in the confined sense that the Government inter- 
pret it. This limit is, first, the demand for the produc- 
tion. Second, the equipment for producing it. Third, the 
necessary superintendence for unskilled labor. Fourth, the 
possibility of the unskilled labor being able to do it. Fifth, 
but not least, the supply of material. The supply of mate- 
rial in many cases has fallen short long ago. If the infusion 
of unskilled labor in the engineering trade is too great, an 
idle dead-lock occurs, and not only waste, but a positive 
reduction of output, takes place. 

What is Mr. Chamberlain going to set these men and 
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women to do? The writer has men calling on him every 
day—insurance agents and the like—for whom it is literally 
impossible to find work. So far from having difficulty in 
finding women enough, he has always applications to over- 
flowing. He could employ nearly double the number of 
women had the Government not knocked off supplies. The 
Labor Exchanges, as far as my experience goes, cannot find 
work for the applicants as it is. Why, then, are we threat- 
ened with compulsory service? 

The Government boast about their wonderful output, 
but the public do not know what mismanagement is going 
on behind the scenes, and how much more ought to have 
been produced than has been, with approachingly decent 
management, and the amount of waste and reduction of 
output that is the direct result of Government interference 
with things they ought to let alone. It is naturally impos- 
sible for the Government to go into details, but the Govern- 
ment make no effort to do what they reasonably could, and 
do not recognize that what they cannot do well they ought to 
let alone. Good management is founded upon detailed 
knowledge of the units, both in the men and machinery with 
which it has to deal. Dictation from central offices, without 
any knowledge of this detail or any attempt to get it, spells 
disaster. In many ways we are simply being impoverished 
by Government interference in every sense of the word. 
These great departments are, no doubt, trying for something 
that is right, but, in fact, they are carrying on in a way that, 
so far from helping us to win the war, will help us to 
lose it. 

Department is added to department in feverish haste. 
Hotels are filled to superfluity with clerks and others who 
come at 10 o’clock, have one or two hours for lunch, often 
getting tea at 4 o'clock, and leaving at 5 or a little before 
and we are asked, at the same time, to remember that we 
are at war! Each department elbows its neighbor and 
pokes it in the ribs, all working either independently or 
against each other. But this is not the worst. Sub-depart- 
ments of the head departments neutralize each other, con- 
fusion is added to confusion every day, and the dead block 
is daily increasing. We must destroy the Germans quickly, 
before these departments have time to destroy their own 
country. 





There is no co-ordination and no control: in fact, we 
seem to have no Government. Every department seems to do 
and spend as it likes, without let or hindrance.—Yours, &c., 

One WHO Is IN THE Tuck oF It. 
February 8th, 1917. 


ILLEGAL DEPORTATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Suflicient attention has not been given to the 
judgment given by the Lord Chief Justice, supported by 
Justices Ridley and Bray in the High Court on January 
11th last in the case of the Duke of Chateau-Thierry. The 
judgment was to the effect that an Order made by the Home 
Secretary under the Aliens’ Restriction Consolidation 
Orders, 1916, Regulation 12, was illegal, and the order for 
the deportation of the Duke to France was quashed. Lord 
Reading said that “there is no power under the Statute or 
in the Regulations which can only derive their authority 
from the Statute to order the deportation of an alien to any 
particular country. There is the widest possible 
power to order the deportation of an alien from this 
country ; but that is a very different thing from saying there 
is power in the Secretary of State to say to which country 
the alien shall be deported.”’ 

The Lord Chief Justice and his two learned brothers 
were without any doubt on this point; their judgments 
should be studied in full, ard it will be at once seen that 
the Law Officers, the Home Office, and the Government are 
placed by the decision in difficulties. 

The case of the Duke of Chateau-Thierry is interesting : 
a French Royalist refugee, resident here for years before 
the war, over the military age for service here, medically 
unfit for any service at all, is demanded by the French 
authorities for military service in France; our War 
Office authorities, without any consideration of his cireum- 
stances, get the Home Office to make a deportation order for 
him to be sent to France; he takes the matter into Court, 
where the Attorney-General argues that the Duke is a bogus 





Duke, a shirker, &c., &c.; in the end, the Court says that 
he cannot be deported to I’rance against his will. 

Now, this raises several points: (1) Many aliens have 
already been deported to particular countries under this 
Order; (2) if this much-relied-on Order is illegal, may not 
others, similarly made, be illegal? (3) the Government is at 
the present moment threatening to deport to Russia 30,000 
Russian Jews who refuse to join our Army? Apparently, 
unless the decision is upset by the Higher Courts, or fresh 
legislation is obtained, the Government has no power to 
carry out its threat. 

It is said that the Crown will appeal in the Chateau- 
Thierry case. In any event, there is hope and breathing 
time for the Russian refugees here, and the whole question 
should be watched by all lovers of civil liberty. —Yours, &e 


JosEPpnH KING. 
House of Commons. February 8th, 1917 


THE GERMAN COLONIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—An answer to your inquiry why East Africa 
should not be restored to Germany is not far to seek. 

“ All wars,”’ said Gladstone, at Midlothian in 1880, “are 
detestable—except one, the war for liberty.”’ We are at war 
now for liberty both for the Allied nations and the native 
races under German sway. The fact that we should not 
have gone to war very likely for the natives alone is no 
argument for their recovery by Germany in the hour of her 
defeat. 

In the case of Africa, were an additional argument 
necessary, it might be found in the abominable treatment 
the Germans have of set purpose served out to their British 
prisoners with the desire to degrade them before the natives. 
There is ample proof of this.—Yours, &c., 

Evetyn DRraAGe. 

Pickering Vicarage. February 6th, 1917. 

[Our general argument was the grave impropriety of 
Mr. Long treating the German colonies as if they were 
spoils of war while the war was unconcluded. This has been 
acknowledged by the Prime Minister’s repudiation of his 
colleague’s announcement and his suggestion that the 
question must be referred to the Imperial Conference. 
Clearly, then, the fate of East Africa cannot be decided 
to-day. If it is desirable to drive a bargain with Germany, 
it is one of the readiest assets in the hands of the Entente. 
As such it should, in our view, be regarded.—Ep., Tu 
NATION. ] 





Poetrp. 


THE DANCER.’ 
THE great white Moon is not so fair 
When not one trembling star will dare 


To shine within her zone of air. 


And lo, this blue-eyed maiden soon 
Moves lightly to the music’s tune 
Light as a water-fly in June. 


As she goes spinning round and round, 
Her nimble toes, without a sound, 


Sip honey from the common grounc. 


Like the humming-bird that, swift and strong, 
Will never suck but, flying along, 


Just lick the blossoms with his tongue. 


Dance, dance, thou blue-eyed wonder——dance! 
I still believe there’s one small chance 


Thou 'lt fall into my arms in a trance. 


W. H. Davies. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


THe “Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay Nieut. 





Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘‘O. Henry: A Biography.” By C. A. Smith. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“Memories of Eton Sixty Years Ago.” By A. C. Ainger. 

(Murray. 9s. net.) 
‘‘ Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers.’’ By G. F. Abbott. 
(Robert Scott. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“‘ Potential Russia.’’ By R. W. Child. (Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 
‘“ My Remembrances.’”’ By E. H. Sothern. (Cassell. 12s. net.) 
“ Tricks of the Trade.’”? By J. C. Squire. (Secker. 2s. 6d. net.) 
‘In the Wilderress.’’ By Robert Hichens. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
‘The Strength of the Strong.” By Jack London. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 
“Le Feu.”’ Par Henri Barbusse. (Paris: Flammarion. 3 fr. 50.) 
x * 4 

“A srmILE should be as virginal as a new tooth-brush, 
as self-sprung as a beard, as personally selected as a sweet- 
heart.” This is how Mr. Lawrence Gilman illustrates his 
theory by his practice in reviewing Mr. Wilstach’s 
“Dictionary of Similes” in the pages of the “North 
American Review.” And he adds that the writer who would 
knowingly borrow a simile would borrow a wife. Yet why 
should a writer have to make fresh similes any more than 
fresh words? “As cool as a cucumber,” “as drunk as a 
lord,” “as brave as a lion ’’—of course, these and thousands 
like them are clichés, but to rule out all clichés would be 
practically to reconstruct the language. As a matter of 
fact, a good writer, like the Church of England, will show 
his wisdom by keeping ‘‘ the mean between the two extremes, 
of too much stiffness in refusing, and of too much easiness 
in admitting, any variation’”’ from the current practice. A 
simile may be worked to death. Many of them are. And 
if Mr. Wilstach’s “ Dictionary” secures a rest for some 
of the veterans, it will not have been compiled in vain. 
There is a gain in freshness if not in brevity by substituting 
for the familiar “busy as a bee” Mr. Rex Beach’s “busy 
as a cross-eyed boy at a three-ring circus.” 

* * * 

Mr. Witstacu’s “ Dictionary,” like such discoveries as 
those of Tatcho and the law of gravitation, is due to the 
observation by an original mind of an everyday occurrence. 
Its compiler, Mr. Gilman tells us, was once marooned in 
Boston. In the morning papers of that cultured city he 
read an account of some incident at the State House, and 
noticed that all the papers described the news as “ having 
spread like wildfire.” Struck by this unanimity, he asked 
a friend on the press if there was no substitute for the simile, 
and he was informed that the journalist “had never heard 
of news spreading in any other way.” Upon this, Mr. 
Wilstach, to use the language of his countrymen, at once 
got busy. Failing to find a work of reference that could 
supplement such an exiguity of similitude, he set to work 
to compile one himself, and his “Dictionary of Similes ” 
contains a choice selection culled from authors who range 
from the comprehensive Anon. to the esoteric Zoroaster. 
To most readers, a number of the similes that Mr. Wilstach 
has chosen will have the freshness of novelty. “Sly as a 
submarine ’’ is not without appositeness just now. “ As little 
privacy as a goldfish,” which we owe to Mr. Irvin Cobb, is 
another aquatic comparison. “As little chance of 
surviving as a snowball in hell” is certainly vivid; and 
Mr. Henry James’s “calm.as if she were always sitting for 
her portrait” gives the very idea of imperturbable placidity. 
To the war we owe Mr. Strunsky’s ironical: “ Christianity 
is like the neutrality of Belgium, which is guaranteed by 
all nations and inviolate in times of peace, but which must 
not be allowed to stand in the way of the interests of a 
people on the road to great things.”’ 

Two or three English similes have been the theme of 
so much discussion that they have almost become classic. 
Addison’s comparison, in “The Campaign,” of Marl- 
borough with an Angel guiding the whirlwind, was described 
in “The Tatler” as “one of the noblest thoughts that ever 
entered into the heart of man.” Dr. Johnson denied that 
it was a simile at all. “A poetical simile,” he said, “is the 





discovery of likeness between two actions, in their general 
nature dissimilar, or of causes terminating by different 
operations in some resemblance of effect.’? This definition 
certainly rules out Addison’s comparison. But Mr. Gilman’s 
rule condemns the simile which Johnson thought the finest 
that English poetry can show, for it is not original. This 
is Pope’s comparison of a student’s progress in the sciences 
with the journey of a traveller in the Alps. <A century 
earlier, William Drummond had written : 


** All as a pilgrim who the Alps doth pass, 
* * * . . s 


Till mounting some tall mountain he doth find 
More heights before him than he left behind. 
The same comparison is used by Rousseau, who probably 
found it in Nature rather than in Drummond or Pope, but 
Scott, who employs it in his “ Life of Napoleon,” cannot be 
completely acquitted of plagiarism. 
# * * 

Arter Shakespeare and Milton, Meredith and Carlyle 
are the two English writers whose similes are the best and 
the most numerous. Mr. Wilstach has printed one hundred 
and thirty-six from Meredith, but Mr. Gilman points out 
that he has omitted one of the finest, and he suggests that 
for Maupassant’s banal “ caressing as a kiss,” a better choice 
would have been the superb image of a threatened and 
dreaded caress which is found in “ The Egoist ” :— 

“*T am not cold,’ said Clara; ‘someone, I suppose, 
was walking on my grave.’ The gulf of a caress hove in 
view like an enormous billow hollowing under the curled 
ridge. She stooped to a buttercup; the monster swept by.” 

That, one may be forgiven for saying, is something like. 
For massive motion, it compares with Milton’s description 
of Dalila, sailing 

“Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for th’ isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and streamers waving.”’ 
x * * 

TuRreE similes illustrating the way the soul leaves the 
body have always impressed me by their almost grotesque 
suggestion of the notion of tenuity which one associates 
with a disembodied spirit. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 
says of his shipmates :— 

“The souls did from their bodies fly 
They fled to bliss or woe! 
And every soul, it pass’d me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-hbow! 
In Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel”’ are the lines :— 
**And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by me like thin flames.” 


And the third is the mention of Cromwell’s death in Tenny- 
son’s “ The Talking Oak.” The Oak tells how it has seen 
‘fall that from the town would stroll 

Till that wild wind made work 

In which the gloomy brewer’s soul 

Went by me, like a stork.”’ 
All three give the idea of thinness and sudden speed, and I 
know no other in English poetry that belongs to quite the 
same class. 

% %* % 

IRISHMEN are often credited with more skill in mixing 
metaphors than in constructing similes. They have, how- 
ever, minted some quite effective comparisons. I take these 
from Mr. P. W. Joyce’s book, “ English as we Speak it in 
Ireland ”’ :— 

“Jerry in his new clothes is as proud as a white- 
washed pig.” 

**He hasn’t as much land as would sod a lark; as much 
as would make a sod for a lark in a cage.”’ 

“‘Tf a person is indifferent about any occurrence, he 

is ‘neither glad nor sorry, like a dog at his father’s wake.’ ” 

“To attempt to reform a shameless reprobate is ‘like 
putting a blister on the back of a hedgehog.’ ”’ 
*““A very thin person is ‘as fat as a hen in the 
forehead.’ ”’ 
“One who has gone away very hurriedly is said to 
have ‘ gone in standing leaps, like the devil went through 
the streets of Athlone.’ ’’ 
Of similes, as of other rhetorical figures, it is well to bear 
in mind the warning in Cobbett’s “English Grammar.” 
They are, says Cobbett, fine when properly employed. “ But 
figures of rhetoric are edge-tools, and 


two-edge tox Is Too. 
lake care how you touch them!” 
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MEN anp WOMEN 


SIT DOWN AND THINK 

















How much cash can you 
put into the War Loan now 
and how much can you save 
during the next 12 months 


A—On Clothes B—On Amusements - 
C—On Travelling D—On Food 


TO 


LEND MONEY 
TO 


THE NATION 


WEAR OLD CLOTHES, OLD BOOTS, 
OLD DRESSES 














Then ask your Banker or your Employer to 
make you an advance against those future 
savings to help you to purchase 


WAR LOAN 


LAST DAY—FRIDAY, FEB. 16th. 
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THE HARP OF DAVID. 
‘The Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse.” Edited 
by D. H. S. NicHoLsON and A. H. E. Ler. (Clarendon 
Press. 6s. net.) 


THERE is something very attractive in a collection of English 
mystical verse. It appeals at the beginning to the larger 
generalizations of life. In so far as we are all members of 
the human family, the explorations of the poets into the 
origin, meaning, and destination of our being carry a valid 
fascination unblunted by time and fashion; in so far as we 
are more intimate members of a racial family, we have not 
only the satisfaction of possession, but the inquisitive 
emotion of examining and taking toll of our riches. 
England’s inheritance in mystical poetry is, beyond dispute, 
the most lavish in the world. But what is mystical poetry ? 
How is it to be defined? How are we to recognize it? What 
are we to include and what to exclude from this immortal 
catalogue? How our critical partialities are stimulated in 
the process! Is “ Religio Laici” a mystical poem? Have 
the Hymn Books any of this radium of eternity? Is a poem 
which mentions God to have precedence over a poem which 
mentions infinity? The answer, as near as it can be, 1s 
“No.” The difficulty is indeed twofold. In the first place, 
the anthologist has to make up his mind not only to the 
mysticism, but the poetry. If he includes the one without 
the other, his book will be like an unlighted fire in the 
grate, or (if the poetry be excluded) like the soot from the 
chimney. We have had too much modern mysticism not tu 
recognize this essential. Then, he has to decide what he 
means by a mystical poem. Dr. Johnson said you could not 
define light in so many words, but you knew it very well 
by its presence. So with a mystical poem. The critic of 
poetry apprehends it, if he cannot explain it. From one 
point of view, all great poetry is mystical, simply because 
it is creative. It transcends normal consciousness. Definition 
can venture no further than to call the mystical poem proper 
the explicit praise, the conscious acknowledgment, of the 
divine spirit, of which the poem itself is the subconscious 
instrument. 

How, then, has the “ Oxford Book of Mystical Verse,”’ 
a companion volume to the best anthology of poetry in the 
language, and issued almost with the seal and imprint of 
the University upon it, acquitted itself? You are full of 
speculations about it before opening it. At least three- 
fifths of its pages, you are quite sure, will be filled with the 
seventeenth century, simply because it is the age by excel- 
lence of mystical poetry. Then, of course, all the obvious 
things will be in it—the Miltons, the Wordsworths, the 
Smarts, and so on—because a standard anthology would neve 
be so foolish as to avoid the obvious. After these admis- 
sions, the nicer discriminations come into play. How much 
space, you wonder, has been devoted to the Platonists of the 
Elizabethan Age proper? How many of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt’s exquisite ‘ Penitential Psalms” have been given 
entry? Are the numerous anonymous poems of a still earlier 
period (with their captivating mingling of the concrete, 
human, and divine) well and truly chosen? And when the 
editors have made their standard selections—the selections 
that the most pettifogging must admit—have their expedi- 
tions among the less familiar poetic dreamers been wisely 
planned. How many examples of Sidney, Spenser, and 
Drummond are there, and are the Vaughan poems the 
right ones? And, again, have the editors, in their pilgrim- 
ages among the moderns, discriminated soundly between 
the poets of a lofty mystical imagination and the poets who 
are merely cloudy, between the mystics and the mistics? 
Well, let the book answer for itself. 

A feeling of uneasiness, of incredulity, arrests the 
reader, as he turns over the earlier pages of the book. There 
is something queer about this, he says, as he peers about 
for that buried treasure his wanton imagination has laid 
bare. But lest uncomfortable revelation take the bit between 
its teeth, he cautiously resolves to stick for the time being 
to what is in front of his nose, rather than as yet to tackle 
the sins of omission he begins to suspect. Eight poems by 
Vaughan with “ The World” and “ The Retreate”’ is a little 
reassuring. 


3ut where is the famous “They are all gone 
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into the world of light”? Where “Corruption,” “The 
Night,’”’ ‘“‘Man,” ‘The Dawning” (“Ak what time wilt 
Thou come?’’), those incomparable poems which emerge into 
that majestic poetic form which, in nearly all his other 
works, he strove for in vain? The selections from Crashaw 
exclude “ The Weeper,” “A Hymn on the Nativity,” ‘“ Satis- 
faction for Sleep,” “On a Treatise of Charity,’ ‘‘ Charitas 
Nimia,” “On the Picture of Bishop Andrewes.” What 
principle has actuated the editors in rejecting them? How 
is it possible for an anthology of this kind to reject them? 
The selections from Herbert and Traherne are fairly 
comprehensive, though the latter is not at his best in the 
poetic medium. But Southwell’s two inferior poems ousting 
‘The Burning Babe,’’ “New Heaven, New Warre” and the 
grand “ Fourefolde Meditation of the Foure Last Things’! 
Donne—without any of the “Funeral Elegies” or any 
passage from the extraordinary ‘ Second Anniversary of the 
Death of Elizabeth Drury” (in which occur those lines— 
“One might almost say, her body thought,” familiar toevery 
lover of poetry!) Perhaps the editors are of opinion that 
the “Anniversary” is not mystical. That is the most 
charitable explanation. 

Thus fortified by misfortune, we have to examine what 
the editors have left out. It is very disappointing, though, 
we suppose, intelligible to omit Fulke Greville. It was the 
business of the editors to hunt out a neglected poet, whose 
mystical thought, if sometimes harshly expressed, thanks to 
his painful sincerity, is intellectually profound and curiously 
modern. It is an odd blindness, too, to give no selections 
at all from Joseph Beaumont, who is in the direct heritage 
of the ‘“ Metaphysicals,” and has written at least three or 
four poems (‘The Little Ones Greatness” for one) which 
give him a right of way to the best judgment of posterity. 
We can understand the neglect of John Davies of Hereford, 
who is merely disputatious with Heaven, but not of Sir 
Thomas Browne's “ Evening Hymn,” not of Jeremy Taylor’s 
“Hymn for Advent,’’ not of Alexander Hume’s dignified 
“On God’s Omnipotency,” not of Wither, who, though a 
poet of “ gracious ways,” rather than of adoration, did write 
the delicate “A Rocking Hymn.” We are not yet in the 
broad highway that leadeth to universal recognition, but 
we are on the towpath that runs alongside it. No Shirley, 
who with that fine free style of his, wrote the beautiful 
hymn :— 

‘*O Fly, my Soul! What hangs upon 
Thy drooping wings 
And weighs them down 
With love of gaudy mortal things? 
Something of Phineas Fletcher, but nothing of the far better 
poet, Giles, with the noble invocation to Mercy in “ Christ’s 
Victorie.” Nothing of that delightful poet, Henry King, 
Bishop of Chichester, who wrote the infinitely tender lament. 
perfect in form and tranquil in its assured vision of 
immortality—“ Exequy on his Wife” :- 


“cc 


” 


Sleep on, my Love, in thy cold bed, 

Never to be disquieted ! 

My last good night. Thou wilt not wake 

Till I thy fate shall overtake : 

Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 

Marry my body to that dust 

It 60 much loves; and fill the room 

My heart keeps empty in thy tomb.” 

Nothing even of Raleigh. But perhaps the editors do not 


regard 
‘Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon.”’ 
as a mystical poem. 


All this is strange enough—so strange that there is no 
room for those exciting little suggestions and amplifications 
dear to the readers of anthologies. 
Let us take the Elizabethans. 


But worse is to come. 
One puts it down with bated 
breath—but there are positively no poets represented at all 
outside Southwell, Quarles, Constable, and Sylvester. What 
illiteracy is this which omits Habington’s rapture, “ Nox 
nocti indicat: scientiam,” Sidney, “Leave me, O love, that 
reachest but to dust,” Drayton (in the majestic invocation 
to “ Noah’s Flood’’), Ben Jonson (in the vigorous melody 
“To Heaven”), and Drummond’s “ Urania” and “ Flowers 
of Zion” (“If with such passing beautie,” “To spreade the 
azure Canopie of Heaven,’ “The last and greatest Herald 
of Heaven’s King,” “ Of this fair volume which we Woride 
doe name ’’) from an authoritative and representative collec- 
tion of mystical poetry? But when it comes to leaving 
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account of zoology as understood in Shakespeare’s time, and of the 
revival of science in the seventeenth century. There are, further, 
g some reminiscences of Sir John Murray, the great oceanographer, 
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: years. .. . I know none better than those of Dr. Alexinsky, for he has 
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can write effectively of the things he has seen and read and felt. His 
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Sunday Chronicle 
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% Letters and Recollections. With a Memoir by his Father, 

- LORD RIBBLESDALE. 12s. 6d, net (Third Impression) 

it. “As the pages of this book fly by, the reader finds him:2lf asking 

of eagerly for more—for more about the childhood and boyhood of this 


short life, about the happy setting of family and friends of whom only 
faint echoes are heard; for more about the people Charles Lister loved 
and the pleasures he so poignantly enjoyed. But the restrained form 
in which the memorial is cast finds its own justification. At the end 
there comes a sense of clear gain. Stripped of every accessory, 
deprived of almost all description, the single figure of Charles Lister 
blazes out like a flame burning high in still air.”"—The Times 
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Spenser (one would have thought tnat if Shelley’s “Ode to 
Intellectual Beauty’? was included, there was room for 
Spenser’s “Hymne of Heavenly Love” and “Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie’’) and Campion out altogether (“As by 
the streames of Babilon, farre from our native soyle we sat ”’) 
and literally a score of other religious poems as exquisite, 
our only conclusion is that the editors have ousted them, 
not because they were not mystical, but because they did 
not think they were poetry. 

So it is with resignation that we turn to earlier ages. 
Ten pages (out of a book of more than 600) are devoted to 
them. Not a single poem of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s, whose 
“ Penitential Psalms’ show his poetic faculties at their 
noblest, most wealthy, and strongest. Only two anonymous 
poems, and not the most dewy and fragrant one of them 
all: 

‘* All under the leaves and the leaves of life, 
I met with virgins seven, 
And one of them was Mary mild, 
Our Lord’s mother of Heaven. 
“Oh! what are you seeking, you seven fair maids, 
All under the leaves of life, 
Come tell, come tell, what seek you 

All under the leaves of life?”’ 
Plainly, therefore, there are only three explanations for this 
aristocratic principle of selection. Either the editors do 
not know their business, or they have resolved to confine 
themselves to the most obvious representations of all, or 
they have discovered such a rout of moderns (hitherto living 
in obscurity) that there is no room for the old poets. We 
may dismiss the second of these explanations. A bulky, 
well-printed, and standard anthology, which not only will 
disregard Carew’s “A Divine Love,’ not only exclude all 
Cowley (of “The Ecstasie”’ and the “ Hymn to the Light ”’), 
but positively have nothing at all of Milton’s is not erring 
on the side of platitude. A few of these may indeed be 
translations, and the editors have made a point of excluding 
them. But why? Is the editors’ knowledge of our early 
literature so scanty that they do not know that the Renais- 
sance in England sprang from France and Italy, and that 
a mystical poem is a mystical poem, whether it have 


a 
ag - > , 
lorelgn origin or not! 


Has the “Oxford Book of English 
excluded translations? And translations from the 
Gaelic are included! 

In the selections 
from Pope’s “Essay on 
Dryden’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
not appear. The fact that 
Smarts need not concern us. The editors, with the (to us 
at least) “undiscovered bourn”’ of modern mystical genius 
in sight, must necessarily hurry over the ground. To the 
same impulse, we must refer the scanty nine poems from 
Blake (and of those few of the best), the omission of Keble 
altogether, the two Shelleys (ignoring all the great choruses), 
the two Christina Rossettis, the two Coleridges, and the 
tive Wordsworths (omitting all the sonnets, all the flower 
and ‘‘ Lucy” poems, and including two 
the “ Excursion” and the “ Prelude ’’). 
eight poems, only one less than Blake—and one more than 
Francis Thompson—the first-fruits of the editors’ discoveries 
being, we presume, that Tennyson was a mystic. Browning 
is indeed allowed a little space, but you will look in vain 
for “Evelyn Hope” and “Childe Roland.” The editors 
may not regard the latter poem as mystical, but we imagine 
that its claims both to poetry and to mysticism are as 
substantial as the ditty which begins 
some place, God wot!” 

The moderns, indeed, excluding the great ones, are given 
four hundred pages in which to convince us that the 
exclusion of Wyatt, Spenser, Smart, Sidney, Keble, Raleigh, 
Cowley, Drummond. Shirley, Campion, and Milton is 
justified. Of at least a score of them, we have never heard. 
But as that may very well be due to a personal inadequacy, 
it would only be proper to read their poems with diligence. 
Here are some extracts : 


Verse ”’ 


later 
Man” 


from lines 
before 


does 


few 
are preferred 
Day,” which 
are no Christopher 


periods, a 


there 


long passages from 


Tennyson is given 


‘A garden is a love- 


“Hail, sacred order of eternal Truth! 
That deep within the soul, 
In axiomatic majesty sublime, 
One undivided whole. 
“Up from the under depth unsearchable 
Of primal Being springs 
An inner world of thought, co-ordinate 
With that of outward things!”’ 








From another :— 
‘**Kingdoms, marble-templed, towered, 
Where the Arts the many-dowered 
That for centuries have flowered, 
Trampled under war’s wild heel— 
Like immortal heads and golden, 
Blossoms of the time called olden, 
Soul-alluring earth-withholden, 
Universal in appeal.” 
From a third :— 

“Swirl of the river aflow to the 
Aspen a’quiver all tremulously, 
Skylark that shivereth song o’er the lea. 

Shaft of the sun; 
Snowflakes that sprinkle the wind-bitten wold, 
Fireflies that twinkle with shimmer of gold, 
Wavelets that wrinkle the sands where ye rolled 
Rivulet’s ripple and run.”’ 
Of the poets with whom we are acquainted, Mr. Bliss 
Carman and Mr. Alfred Noyes are given twenty pages 
double the number, that is to say, which contain the entire 
range of English mystical poetry from the earliest articula- 
tions to Shakespeare. It would almost seem as though the 
first of our three explanations were the true one. For the 
“Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse” is not only bad ; 
it is grotesque. 


sea, 





THE PEACE OF HELL. 


‘‘les Guerres d'Enfer.” Par ADOLPHE SécHE. (Paris: 
3fr. 50.) 


Sansot. 


Ar this moment, when the various peoples, and doubtless 
also the various Governments, are beginning to discuss the 
terms of peace, it may not be uninstructive to examine a 


picture of the world’s future furnished 


recently us 
by a thoughtful and apparently well-informed, and 
an obviously patriotic Frenchman. Despite its title, 
which does injustice to a book entirely free from 


all imaginative and sentimental appeal, M. Séché (who, 
by the way, has written a life of General Joffre) is not 
as you might think, a pacifist; the adjective “ hellish” 
(“les Guerres d’Enfer’’) as used by him is merely the 
designation (like “Stone Age” or “Ages of Faith’’) he has 
chosen for what, in his eyes, is a scientific conception, for 
an era only now setting in, but which, according to his array 
of facts and his logical methods, is quite as historically 
certain as if it were in the remote past instead of the imme- 
diately proximate future. 

A good deal of it is indeed in the present, and has entered 
into the present to a larger and larger extent since M. 
Séché’s book was published at the end of the first half-year 


of the war. That the whole available resources of the 
belligerents have now been mobilized for combat, has 
already come true: that in every warring country 
national industry is being limited to warlike manu- 


factures, and national credit melting away in war-loans, is 
becoming more and more of a fact; that “work of national 
importance’’ has taken the meaning of service to keep up 
the war, and “national economy” the sense of stinting for 
the benefit of war-expenditure; all this has long since 
taken place even in this country, and how much more in 
invaded France and blockaded Germany and Austria! So 
much of M. Séché’s description is no longer forecast but 
contemporary history. It is history already that we are all 
practically living under martial law or with partially sus- 
pended constitutions. It is history already that, as M. 
Séché foretold, these entire nations organized for war are 
no longer divided into combatants and non-combatants. 
Some trifling improvement in aircraft and_ explosives, 
and we may have, if the war continues, the realization of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s notion of fiery shetl-craters replacing 
Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna. The Halles of Ypres 


and the Cathedral of Reims, are ruined. Moreover, 
there has come true another of M. Séché’s logical 
conclusions, to wit, that the distinction between neutrals 


and belligerents vanishes after that between combatants 
and non-combatants. M. Séché wrote in the Spring 
of 1915 as if this present war were merely the 


prelude of his ‘‘ Wars of Hell.” Perhaps these additional 
eighteen months may convince him that, though no doubt 
the most wonderful complications and crescendos are reserved 
for the next decades and centuries, the hellish perform- 
ance has begun with all its leif-motivs fairly presented. 
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THEY MUST NOT STARVE 


F the many appeals made to the Public at 
O this time, that for the BRITISH PRISONERS 

OF WARis one from which none of us can 
turn aside. 





If we who are at home, and free, are tired-out, 
fretted and worried by the long strain, how much more 
must these men be wearied by the long, dreary waiting 
in captivity for the end of the great struggle. 


Lonely and ill-fed, they drag out their miserable 
existence day after day without even proper news of 
what is going on, and nothing we can do for them is too 
much when we remember the unspeakable sacrifices they 
have made for us. 


How can we forget the men who have lost their 











liberty in endeavouring to obtain freedom for us? We 
must try to spare something, however small, to show 
that we appreciate our privileges, and are grateful to 
those who lost their treedom for our sakes and in defence 
of their country. 


Donations to this Fund will be gratefully received 
by the 
Rev. HuGH B, CHAPMAN, 


7, SAVOY HLL, Lonpon, W.C, 





The Royal Savoy Association for the 
Relief of British Prisoners of War. 


Registered under the War Charities Act 
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3ut it is about peace that we naturally seek for informa- 
tion from M. Séché’s book. We deeply regret to see that he 
dismisses the idea that France and her Allies are “ fighting 
for the peace of the world.’’ That, he tells us, is a mere sur- 
vival of eighteenth-century sentimentality and of 1848 
Utopianism, He quotes with approval (p. 198) that famous 
nationalist M. Charles Maurras, answering the question, 
“What of the future?” in these sweeping sentences: ‘On the 
most favorable supposition, namely, that Germany be dis- 
membered and reduced to innocuousness, new and colossal 
possibilities will arise: for once the Straits are opened, Russia 
will have become a Mediterranean power ; also the Southern 
Slavs will have awakened and Greek aspirations spread. 
Moreover, the British Empire will have been enlarged and 


the two Americas will have gone in for preparedness. 
Besides, there is the further progress of the Yellow 
world.” 

The greatness of these changes leads M. Séché 
to declare (p. 197) that we have definitely entered 
into the era of the “Wars of Heil.” Nor is M. 
Séché’s conviction to that effect based upon mere 


political prognostication upon what this or the other member 
of the groups now existing is likely to do to one another in 
the near future. He foretells what we may expect according 
to what he believes to be the eternally valid generalizations 
of psychology and sociology and economics. Foremost 
among these is, to his thinking, that industry and com- 
merce, which he never disconnects from Protectionism, are 
essentially predatory, aggressive activities which no nation 
can carry on successfully save to the detriment of its neigh- 
bors. “So far as the already wealthy nation is concerned,” 
he tells us (p. 38), “the very things making up its strength 
and prosperity are forever pushing it into war, because it 
is tempted by pride as well as self-interest to employ its 
power in imposing its ideas and its products upon others, 
also because the time must come when the flourishing nation 
imperatively requires to enlarge its business. Raw 
materials and markets can thus be furnished to Germany 
only by war, inasmuch as victory”’ (and, according to M. 
Séché, only victory!) “ obliges rival countries to break down 
economic frontiers and throw open zones of colonization.” 
Hence (p. 54) “the warfare of tariffs begets the warfare 


of cannons.” And so (p. 13) “the big nation has 
to be perpetually mounting guard over its riches, 
its art treasures, its social and economic organiza- 
tion. The little nation has everything to 


gain in a struggle, the big one everything to lose. 
In fact, riches and poverty have the same result, namely, 
war.” And even if there should be concluded some defensive 
interrational understanding (p. 106) “between peoples of 
similar civilization and common interests . there 
remain the barbarians lying in wait at the gates of civiliza- 
tion as the beggar and the burglar at those of the rich 
man.” 

“This fact,’ remarks M. Séché (p. 53) with ruthless 
complacency, “is self-evident though unquestionably fright- 
ful. More frightful still is the reasoned-out certainty that 
the wars of the future will be even 
savage, 


more atrocious, more 
more intentionally devastating than those of the 
present.’”’ We shall have to recognize, even we chival- 
rous Frenchmen and Englishmen, that (p. 69) “ you cannot 
introduce without absurdity such a notion as moderation into 
the philosophy of war.’’ “ The first duty of the State (p. 109) 
will be to neglect no means of increasing [e.g., by use of 
poison-gas| its offensive and 
the order of the words it makes no difference. 
“Thus, for instance (p. 96): If Germany was sincerely 
convinced that her life or death depended upon the violation 
of Luxemburg and Belgium, how could she possibly refrain 
from committing it?’? “More and more the nation 
and the army will constitute a whole of complete solidarity 
and homogeneousness.” Therefore (p. 132) “the aim of 
modern warfare being the ruin and extermination of a 
people and a race, all the members of that people and race 
become interested in struggling to the death.” 
Also 

chance of 


defensive power.’’ Invert 


two 


naturally, in preparing themselves against the 
such life-and-death which 
greater by reason of increasing military preparedness, and 


struggles, becomes 


by reason also of the growing 


international suspiciousness 
and ill-will necessarily accompanying such constant thought 
That is what the peace of the world will consist in. 


of war. 











M. Séché has thought out the main details of what will be 
our normal national life in time of peace. It will, of course, 
begin with teaching children “ national solidarity and racial 
pride,” and, incidentally, “all social and human duties,” or 
all such as M. Séché would not condemn as useless to national 


defence. Once grown up, every citizen, male and female, 
including elderly and old people and invalids, will be allotted 
their appropriate task in this defence of life, which will 
have become life’s only business. ‘“ The same régime (p. 121) 
of conscription will be applied to women. They will receive 
their livret militaire,’’ and “when the time comes, their 
orders of mobilization. They will be subjected to periodic 
preparatory drill—not, indeed, in actual fighting, but in 
munition making, hospital work, and replacing their men 
in strictly necessary trades.’’ All this subject to intelligent 
division of labor; for instance, “ Intellectuals over thirty or 
forty will be set to tasks worthy of their intellect.”’ And 
as regards artists and poets: “Their work shall be to sing 
the victories, and immortalize the heroes. Their’s to exalt 
the soul of the people and of the soldiers. We shall 
need lyrism,’’ goes on M. Séché, “ to-day and to-morrow as 
much as yesterday. Brandy is rationed out to the men who 
are going into action. But what stimulant can compare with 
war songs?” 

“In short,’’ goes on M. Séché (p. 163), “ the life of the 
country (in time of peace) will be entirely subordinated to 
military obligations.” The work of the War Minister will 


be a truly national one. It will be his business 
“to direct the economic and the social activities of 
the nation into the channels most useful for the 


defence of the country.” And there is no telling what 
novelties may not be sprung upon us in future wars, 
and, therefore, what unexpected exercises and restrictions 
the forethought of our War Minister may not impose upon 
us in time of peace; of that peace which, according to the 
para bellum maxim, is to be preserved by turning it 
into the preliminaries of war. M. Séché is quite 
frank about our unlimited liabilities; for ‘‘War’’ (p. 277) 
“is the expression of the condition of society. Now modern 
society is industrial” (and scientific!). Hence (p. 256), 
M. Séché laughs at the old-fashioned hue-and-cry against 
such scientific weapons as poison-gases. Hence, also (p. 277), 
‘in the wars of the future electricity will play the dominant 
part.”’ And (p. 279) “the struggles of the future’’ (he may 
now say, of the present) “will be battles of eagles and 
battles of moles.” Neither is military inventiveness likely 
to stop there (p. 210). ‘“ We must make allowance for 
surprises. A purely logical forecast is liable to fall short 
of the mark in our state of constantly innovating scientific 
discovery. When the limits of what we deem possibility will 
seem attained, something will turn up, knock over all 
existing barriers and add unforeseen possibilities to those 
we have carefully thought out.’’ And this or that mechanism 
will have been brought to perfection, anly to be scrapped 
the next moment. 

After these descriptions of ceaseless improvement in the 
engines and methods for exterminating human property and 
life, M. Séché requires that his pacific reader should still 
have breath enough to exclaim: “ But in that case the mad 
competition in armaments will only begin afresh? The 
milliards we have spent will not have sufficed? All these 
deaths will have been of no use?’’ To which M. Séché 
answers with dramatic brevity. “They will have saved the 
country.” 

Saved the country! But saved it from what? M. 
Seche again poses his questioner—‘* We had hoped that this 
war would be the last ” “T know you had,”’ 
answers M. Séché; “and it is because you had hoped it 
that I have taken the trouble to write this book.’’ 

There the book ends. There we are driven by all the 
pseudo-economic, pseudo-sociologic, pseudo-psychological 
fatalities believed in by M. Séché, on and on through 


one. 


his “historical era of infernal warfare,’’ about which, 
while assuring us that, like the Stone or Bronze 
Age, it as only an era, he makes no suggestion as 


to the probable mode and time of its coming to a natural 
end. And that being the case, one asks oneself whether 
rather than “be saved,” only to require “being saved” 
again the moment after, and requiring to sacrifice all life’s 
other business to preparation for such perpetual “ saving,” 
the various nations may not suddenly exclaim, “ All this 
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‘Soldier's Sore Throat. 


Its Cure and Prevention. 


DANGERS OF THE LATEST FORM OF INFLUENZA. 


“Influenza throat” is very prevalent just now, accord- 
ing to a London doctor. ; 

“It is a result of the constant changes in the weather,” 
says the doctor. “The complications which may arise from 
even the mildest form of ‘flue throat’ are so many that the 
patient should be particularly careful to remain at home in 
the warmth until all symptoms have disappeared. 

“Just now in some of the towns where soldiers are 
billeted, the ‘flue throat’ is very prevalent. The soldiers 
contract the malady through exposure in all sorts of weather, 
and they pass it on to civilians. 

“Home treatment,’’ said the doctor, “should include 
an even temperature, abstention from smoking, and 
occasional Formamint tablets, which should be sucked at 
intervals of an hour or two until relief is felt.” 


HOW TO PROTECT YOURSELF. 

The Formamint tablets referred to are-also an excellent 
preventive of various forms of influenza, sore throat, and 
other infectious diseases, including the dangerous “ spotted 
fever’ (cerebro-spinal meningitis), which is so ‘prevalent 
just now. Formamint is used for this purpose in the infec- 
tious diseases hospitals and in the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. In an official report, the principal medical officer 
of the Officers’ Training Corps, Aldershot, wrote as follows : 
—‘ Experiments which I made with Formamint convinced 
me that in that drug I had a powerful prophylactic (disease- 
preventive). I therefore had a memo circulated among O.C. 
detachmen‘- recommending its general use, and the result 
has far more than justified my anticipations. I therefore 
beg to recommend that O.C. detachments provide themselves 
with a supply. As a proof of the value of Formamint as a 
prophylactic I may mention that although tonsilitis was very 
prevalent in Aldershot this year we had only a few mild 
cases instead of the forty to sixty in former years.” 

Formamint is so pleasantly flavored that children take 
it without any fuss, and it is an ideal means of protecting 
them against the many infections to which they are exposed 
at school—mumps, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
tonsilitis. 

PREVENTING SCHOOL EPIDEMICS. 

This fact is well known to the educational authorities. 
For example, the County Medical Officer of Health, Mont- 
gomeryshire, recently suggested to the Education Committee 
that “supplies of Formamint tablets should be stored in 
each school for the teacher to distribute among the children 
on the occurrence of suspicious throat affections.” The 
Medical Officer added that ‘“‘ Several instances had come to 
his knowledge where the timely administration of these 
tablets had cut short what might have proved to be a serious 
epidemic.” 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 


In every up-to-date household Formamint holds an indis- 
pensable place in the family medicine chest. Its timely 
use checks sore throats, &c., stops them from running 
through the house, and wards off more dangerous infections 
pending the arrival of a physician. 

Many people use Formamint daily in order to keep the 
mouth and throat antiseptically clean, healthy, and free 
from germs. This maintains the teeth, gums, and voice in 
good condition, sweetens the breath, and neutralises the 
unpleasant local effects of tobacco and alcohol. 

Made in the same London factory, by the same special 
machinery and processes, and by the same British chemical 
and technical staff, the genuine original Formamint is now 
the absolute property of an all-British syndicate. 

Unlike the imitation tablets, genuine Formamint is 
entirely free from uncombined formalin—so deleterious to 
the internal organs—and is guaranteed to be absolutely 
harmless. . 

Buy a bottle at your chemist’s to-day—price 2s. 2d.—but 
be sure it bears the address of the British Purchasers of 
the Sanatogen Co. (Chairman: Lady Mackworth), 12, Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., otherwise it will be one of the 


spurious imitations. There are now so many of these that 
the proprietors have decided later on to rename it, but at 
present it is still sold under its original name. 
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THE WAR VICTIMS 
RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


has been giving much help to the Suffering Victims 
of the War in several of the countries that have been 
devastated by it. It began its work very soon after 
the commencement of the war in 1914, and has 
continued it ever since, over an ever-expanding 
area. 

It has raised ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT 
THOUSAND Pounps, most of which has been 
expended in helping the helpless and in carrying 
aid in a variety of ways where they have found it 
the most needed. 

They have carried Medical Relief to all their 
centres of work, to the Maternity Hospital which 
they established at Chalons-sur-Marne, and they 
have given general medical and nursing relief 
throughout all the districts of the War Zone in 
France. Therein also they have constructed a large 
number of wood huts for the temporary shelter of 
those who have been made homeless by the des- 
truction of their houses in the war, the timber for 
which has been furnished by the French Govern- 
ment, who have thus recognised the value of the 
service being rendered to many of their subjects, 
and for which the Local Authorities have expressed 
their gratitude in cordial terms. 

Their work has extended to Serbia, Salonika, 
Corfu, Corsica, and Algiers for the Serbians, and 
to the Belgian Refugees in Holland, where they 
have been sedulously cared for by many of our 
workers. , > 

More recently they have sent out to Buzuluk, in 
the Government of Samara, in Russia, a Hospital 
and Nursing Staff, where the need of the War 
Refugees appears to exceed anything that has been 
met with in other parts of Europe, where the num- 
ber of the sufferers is almost without limit. Here 
are Refugees from Poland, from the War Zones 
of Russia, from Galicia, and elsewhere. 

The demand for money and necessary relief 
material exceeds our preconceived ideas. — 

_Most of the money which the Committee has 
raised and expended has come from the members 
of its own Society, therefore it feels justified, in 
view of the vastness of the need in 


APPEALING to the GENERAL PUBLIC 


for added help. It believes that as the work of the 
Committee becomes more widely known its labours 
will be approved, and this Appeal will not be made 
in vain. 

It has now some 170 Helpers of both sexes 
actively engaged in its work, the most of whom are 
unpaid, and who have applied themselves heartily 
to this work of relief with the desire to give thems 
selves with entire devotion to this work of relief to 
suffering humanity without regard to Nationality 
or Religious Profession. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, 


MISS A. RUTH FRY 


at the offices of the Committee at Ethelburga 
House, 91, Bishopsgate, London, to whom all 
communications should be addressed. 
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A CHILIAN CLASSIC. 


‘‘Martin Rivas.” By ALBERTO BLEST-GANA. 


Translated by 
Mrs. CHARLEs WHITHAM. 


(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


How gladly one escapes from the congested formlessness of 
the ordinary English novel to the simple, graceful outlines 
and clear tone of this Chilian classic, “ Martin Rivas,” a 
novel which the translator assures us is known and beloved, 
not only over all South America, but wherever the Spanish 
language is spoken! One can well believe it, for “ Martin 
in outlook and feeling, reflects the charm of many 
features of the old Spanish-American civilization. The 
scene is cast in the year 1850, a period, evidently, when 
traditional breeding had not yet been submerged 
beneath the rising waves of commercial prosperity, though 
the author tells us that “in Chili money is everything,”’ 
and that “the brilliancy of an adventurer’s gold conquers 
all the old prejudices about birth.””’ The men in “ Martin 
Rivas ” can still indulge in genuine, if high-flown, sentiments 
of honor, the heroines in the discreet language of feminine 
delicacy so dear to our grandmothers. 

In Chapter I., the provincial hero, Martin Rivas, a 
poor, shy, and proud young man, presents a letter of intro- 
duction from his dying father to his old acquaintance, the 
wealthy Don Damasco, and is forthwith received into the 
merchant’s elegant household at Santiago. Martin 
falls passionately in love with the exquisitely beautiful, 
haughty, capricious daughter, Leonor, a girl who “had 
accustomed herself to look upon her charms as weapons of 
absolute dominion” over her wealthy suitors. Because the 
imperious Leonor has been spoiled from childhood, and 
everybody pays court to her, she has never been able to 
think of the same man fo» two days running. Wilful and 
exacting, she dreams secretly of the ardent love which 
should compel her heart. 


Rivas,”’ 


rood 
ZOO! 


S« on 


Hence Martin’s pride as a poor 
man, his independence of character, his nobility of feeling, 
and the unnecessary barriers he raises between himself and 
the heiress, strike her imagination, and we soon see 
the proud girl intent on subjugating the only man who has 
had the strength to resist her. The progress of her love 
story is woven with that of the fortunes of another pair of 
unhappy lovers, Leonor’s friend, Mathilde, and Martin’s 
friend, San Luis, who have been separated by their worldly 
parents. This gives Leonor the excuse for frequent inter- 
Martin, under of her solicitude for 
Mathilde’s happiness; and we see the two girls 
discussing the young men, the young -men were confiding 
to their passionate and despairing ecstasies. 
Further, we are introduced to the house of Dofia Bernarda, 
and her two beautiful daughters, Edelmina and Adelaida, 
whose relations with our young heroes, and with Don 
Damasco's the fop Augustin, lead to surprising 
While the front of the stage is given up 
to the ardent passions and love intrigues of the young, the 
background is monopolized by the political business and 
family interests of their prosy elders. The exciting revolu- 
tion, in which Luis his life, and in which 
we see Martin escaping prison and execution by the 
stratagems of Leonor, lends tragic depth of coloring to the 
story 
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complications. 


San loses 


The charm of this faithful picture of Chilian manners 
in 1850, lies, however, less in the native atmosphere than 
in the author’s skilful exposition of the high seriousness 
of passion. His close analysis of the struggle in Leonov’s 
soul between her pride and her desire to subjugate Martin, 
by which, in the end, she subjugates herself, is deliciously 
penetrating, and Stendhal would have been delighted by 
the stages by which this proud, mocking Leonor melts at 
last into an adorable tenderness. It refreshing to be 
carried back to an age when people’s interest was centred 
on the romantic spirit of youth, while their bald-headed 
seniors usurped a less prominent place in public activity. 
Chivalry, apparently, had not been killed by the modern 
multiplicity of daughters, and men had not the vulgarity 
to become alarmed at the first glance of a woman’s eye. Of 


is 


| 


course, Martin and San Luis appear so hopelessly old- | 


1917. 


fashioned in the tenderness of their sentiments and th@ 
depths of their ardor, that the modern girl may find themj 
ludicrous. But their power of devotion was, no doubt] 
intensified, not only by the ardent sun to which we 
northerners are strangers, but by the absence of the multi 
plicity of interests in which youth, to-day, dissipates its 
The translation loses, no doubt, much of the 
sonorous, grave dignity of the Spanish, but if the work had 
not been a labor of love to Mrs. Whitham, this Chilian classie] 
would, we fear, have remained unknown to English people. 
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The Beck in the Citp. 


One of the noticeable features of the week has been the fall 
in some of the Danish and Dutch securities, which, before 
the war, were fairly popular here. The German campaign 
of frightfulness at sea has suspended regular communica- 
tions with Holland and Scandinavia, and although this may 
not last long, the buying of neutral bonds by neutral finance 
nouses in Amsterdam and Copenhagen for exchange purposes, 
has ceased. This, rather than any pressure to sell, accounts 
for the decline in a number of foreign securities. Banking 
shares have also been falling considerably, possibly because 
investors foresee an accession of credit difficulties after the 
war. It should be added that the downward movement in 
Scandinavian bonds came to an end on Wednesday, when 
a recovery took place. On the same day, the Stock Ex- 
change at Petrograd was opened for the first time since the 
war, and a telegram was issued, treating this as a mark 
of the sound financial conditions prevailing in Russia. There 
is a feeling with regard to the War Loan that a very large 
amount of new money ought not to be expected, for the 
simple reason that the Government has absorbed since the 
war began at least five or six times as much : - the people 
of the United Kingdom save in normal years of peace and 
prosperity. Of course, the absorbing interest of the City 
is the shipping situation and the diplomatic crisis which 
has been brought about with neutrals by Germany’s 
desperate move. 


Home Raitway DIvipEnps. 


A number of the Home Railways have now made their 
dividend declarations for 1916, but the list shows only a few 
alterations. The table below gives the rates for 1915 and 
1916 and the yield at present prices :— 

Yield at 
present 
price 
£ s.d 
6 16 


Whole 
1915. 


Year 
1916 


Caledonian Ord 
Caledonian Def. 
Glasgow and 8. Western Def 
Great Eastern 

Great Northern Def 

Hull and Barnsley 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
London and 8.-Western Def. 
London, Brighton and S. Coast Def 
Lond., C’ham. & Dover Arb. Pref. 
Midland Def. ons aan é sae 
North British Def. 
South-Eastern Def 
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The statement of the directors of the Hull and Barnsley 
line to the effect that a settlement with regard to new 
capital expenditure had been arrived at with the Govern- 
ment, to which I referred last week, has not had much effect 
on the rates of other companies. The Glasgow and South- 
Western has increased the distribution by } per cent. The 
Chatham and Dover pay 44 per cent. for the year on the Arbi- 
tration Preference stock, against 4 per cent. a year ago, and 
the South Eastern raise the rate on the Deferred from 1 to 1} 
per cent. The Caledonian has only maintained its dividend 
on the Deferred Stock by drawing on the carry-forward to the 
extent of £10,000. The report of the Hull and Barnsley 
states that the amount of the company’s claim against the 
Government has not been settled, but an estimate has been 
brought into the accounts, the net revenue shown being 
£71,000 higher at £403,000. The range of yields is high, 
Glasgow and South-Western Deferred and Chatham Arbitra- 
tion Preference standing out with returns of over 8 per cent. 
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